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ANTOINE LeCLAIRE, THE FIRST 
PROPRIETOR OF DAVENPORT 


By THE Rev. CHARLES SNYDER, LitTT.D., LL.D. 


He was a big man, this Antoine LeClaire,’ ‘The First 
Proprietor’ of Davenport, lowa. He was a big man physical- 
ly. In a little notebook found among his papers’ in which 
he had written a varied collection of memoranda, he set 
down at times a notation of his weight. The high mark 
seems to have been on December 31, 1844, when he weigh- 
ed 385 pounds. In 1849 he had shrunk to 368 pounds, and 
in December, 1850, the notation read 355 pounds. In height 
he was but five feet eight inches. It is said he had “a bony 
structure.” He needed it to carry that weight around. In- 
deed, in those middle years of hfe he did not attempt to 
carry it much in walking; he drove about the little city that 
he founded and about his neighbors’ holdings in a buggy 
drawn by a white horse, both of which were as familiar te 
the residents as the river.* Yet it is said that LeClaire was 
graceful and light of foot in dancing and that he frequently 
enjoyed that pastime. 


He was big of spirit, a man of vision, daring, almost 
audacious in the courage of his undertakings, generous, 


1The name is variously spelled in the old documents as LeClaire, LeClair, LeClere, 
LeClerc, LeClercq, with variations in the capitalization of the ‘*C.’’ The name is also occa- 
sionally found spelled as two words, as Le Claire, etc. Antoine LeClaire himself wrote it in 
several forms. The name as spelled in the article is as it was most frequently found during 
LeClaire’s lifetime. 

2After LeClaire’s death his desk with a large number of unrelated papers came into the 
possession of the Davenport Academy of Science, now the Davenport Public Museum, They 
are now in the library of that organization in the Putnam Building, Davenport. The papers 
have recently been catalogued by Mr. John H. Bailey, Curator of the Museum, to whose 
courtesy and kindly helpfulness the writer is indebted for many references in this sketch, as 
well as to his secretary, Miss Alberta Boyd. 

3In his painting, ‘‘The Ferry’’ or ‘The River Scene,’’ Johann Casper Wilde, a German 
painter, depicted LeClaire in his familiar buggy, drawn by the white horse, at John Wilson's 
ferry landing near the foot of present day Perry Street. The painting was made about 1845. 
See Franc Wilkie, Davenport Past and Present, p. 309, and Aug. Richter, History of Daven- 
port, (German) pp. 83ff. 
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kindly, tolerant. Men, white and red, trusted him, honored 
him, believed him; and they generally followed the leader- 
ship of this second son of a French-Canadian and a woman 
of the Pottawattomies. He was a big man! 

Antoine LeClaire was born December 15, 1797, at St. 
Joseph, Michigan. His father, also christened Antoine 
LeClaire, was, according to most of the printed references, 
born in Montreal, Province of Quebec. We know nothing 
else of the father until he is found located about thirty miles 
above Old Fort St. Joseph as a blacksmith and a trader. 
Here he took to wife a Pottawattomie Indian woman. As 
in most of those French-Indian martial alliances there appar- 
ently was no marriage ceremony.* 


In St. Joseph Francois was born, Nov. 17, 1795, and 
Antoine in 1797. His baptismal record reads: ‘Antoine 
LeClerc, natural son of Antoine LeClere and Indian woman, 
born Dec. 15, 1797, baptised, St. Louis Cathedral, Nov. 
29, 1815." Perhaps Josette, whose birth date is given 
as December 2, 1799, was likewise born in old St. Joseph, 
although concerning her we have no further information— 
half-breed Indian girls did not command much attention in 
those days. The fourth child, Joseph, who came February 
15, 1801, and David, who arrived April 28, 1804, were born 
at the family’s later home near Milwaukee. At about this 
time the Pottawattomie mother, who somewhere along the 
line had acquired the name of Marie Sauvagesse, died. 
According to the family account, the older Antoine later 
married a woman of French and Spanish descent, by whom 
he had other children. There is no other record of the 
second wife unless this old church record refers to her: 
“LeClercq, native of St. Antoine, Canada, son of Alexis 
and Angelique Renau married Felicite Gaud, widow of 


‘Descendants of Antoine, Senior, living in Davenport and Moline have the story that his 
name was Antoine Francois, and that he came to America with the French troops in the yeare 
of the American Revolution. 


The_article, *‘Antoine LeClaire’s Statement,’ an interview by the eminent historian, 
Lyman C, Draper, in Wisconsin Historical Collections, XI:238, is from the evidence of its 
contents, not that of Antoine, but that of Francois, his older brother. See also ‘Antoine 
LeClaire and the Beginnings of Davenport,’’ a manuscript thesis by Mary A. Kinnavey, the 
State University of Iowa, 1919; Wisconsin Historical Collections, XVIII:445—'*Mr. LeClaire 
had just arrived from St. Joseph,’’ translated from the letter of Capt. Wm. Doyle to Charles 
Langlade, dated Michelmachinac, July 26, 1794. 
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Louis Alexis Loise, married at Portages des Sioux Feb. 16, 
1819. A previous civil ceremony had been performed.’ 
Descendants of the fourth child of the second wife, Antoine 
David, as well as grandchildren of Francois, the eldest son 
of the red woman who was renamed Marie, still live in 
Davenport.* 


In 1800 Antoine, Senior, moved his trading post from Old 
Fort St. Joseph to the west side of Lake Michigan, on the 
east side of a river named for a nearby Indian village called 
Milwaukee, occupied by his wife’s people, the Pottawatto- 
mies. At the time he located about three miles above the 
mouth of the Milwaukee River no other traders were then 
located there. In the white man’s town that has since 
grown up around the spot where this earlier LeClaire first 
built his trading post, on the northwest corner of what is 
now East Water and Wisconsin streets, a large bronze tablet 
has been erected, which reads:° 


The first house on the east side of Milwaukee was built on 
this site in the year 1800 by Antoine LeClaire as a trading post, 
the log house shown on the left of this view ... 


LeClaire the trader remained on the shores of the Mil- 
waukee as late as December 12, 1804. Later, about 1809, 
he was with John Kinzie on the Chicago River. In 1812 he 
was in Peoria, where he was one of the prisoners taken by 
Captain Thomas Craig in his ill-judged raid on that un- 
fortunate town, and was among those who suffered loss in 
the loot taken and the damage wrought by the poorly 


5Baptismal record furnished by Miss Stella M. Drumn, Librarian, Missouri Historical 
Society, from Old Cathedral Baptisms. See the younger Antoine’s marriage contract, p. 86 4a 
Cf. Cyprien Languag Dictionnaire Genealogique des Families Canadienne; **LeClerc, Antoine, 
married 16 January 1819 at (Portage des) Sioux, Mo., Felicite Loise, baptized 1791, widow 
of Louis Gaud; daughter of Alexis and Elizabeth Beaugenoux, of St. Louis, Mo.; and 2, 3, 
Sept. 1821. Josephine Boucher, daughter of Francois and widow of Jean Louis St. Germain. 
—Translation, by Miss Drumm. 

8Wisconsin Historical Collections, X1:238. 

The plaque also commemorates the settlement of Solomon Juneau in Milwaukee in 182% 
The tablet was erected under the supervision of the Old Settlers’ Club of Milwaukee County 
by Capt. Frederick Pabst in 1903. Information furnished writer by Miss Annie A. Nunns, 
State Historical Society of Wisconsin. 
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disciplined American troops in that early western action of 
the War of 1812." 


The results of this raid endured a long time. Although 
Ninian Edwards, when governor of the Territory of Illinois 
had reimbursed the French at Peoria out of public funds for 
part of their loss, LeClaire and twelve others petitioned the 
Congress of the United States in 1820 for redress and “relief.” 
Congress passed two bills which granted further aid to the 
French inhabitants of Peoria. These acts gave the French 
title to their properties there, but it was not until 1840 that 
the necessary surveys were made by which letters patent 
could be granted.* 


In 1813 the elder LeClaire settled at Portage des Sioux, 
Missouri territory, on the peninsula between the Mississippi 
and the Missouri rivers, where the “West moves out to meet 
the North,’’ and where Lewis and Clark turned in in 1804. 
LeClaire, Senior, returned to Peoria sometime thereafter. 
In 1816 he received an appointment from A. Graham, Agent 
of Indian affairs in the Territory of Illinois as ‘interpreter to 
the Pottawattomie Nation of Indians within the territory of 
Illinois; to reside at Peoria or such other place as the Super- 
intendent of Indian affairs may direct.’”” 


The elder LeClaire moved from Peoria to Portage des 
Sioux once again, however, sometime before 1819, when 
he was married a second time in the latter place.’ There 
or at the neighboring St. Charles he seems to have spent 
the rest of his days, although among the LeClaire Papers 
is a brief notation in the hand of William Clark, which sug- 
gests still later movements. 


7One account has it that in 1812 a vagabond named Elijah Bruce had been driven from 
AuPe’ (Peoria) for misconduct. He hurried to Kaskaskia and reported that the inhabitants 
were aiding the British supply their Indian allies. On Nov. 5, 1812, Capt. Craig landed his 
men in the town, in which Thomas Forsyth, Indian agent, was the only one who could speak 
English among the inhabitants. After looting the town and drinking too much wine the troops 
moved down the river, only to return next day to loot the church and carry away boat loads 
of prisoners, many naked, and land them below present site of Alton without clothing, 
tood, or shelter.—See James Gray, The Illinois, pp. 85 ff.; C. Ballance, History of Peoria 
Illinois, 1870, pp. 28-40. . 

8Peoria Journal-Transcript, July 16, 1933. 


; ®LeClair Mss. The Forsyth collection of mss. in the Wisconsin Historical Society con- 
tains other references to the older LeClaire. Both collections have several memoranda of trans- 
actions between the two men—in French—about 1818. The commission is in the LeClaire Mss. 


10See p. 80 above. 
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In the event of the absence of Mr Latham the sub agent from 
Peoria, on the arrival of Mr. LeClaire the United States Blacksmith 
at the place, the smith’s tools belonging to the Indian Department 
will be delivered to him. 

St. Louis, January 20, 1825 Wm. Clark 


The statement of the eldest son, Francois, that the father’s 
death occurred in Portage des Sioux may be taken as final. 
But in lieu of the definite statement and description of 
William Clark, that son’s further statement that the father 
died “about 1821” can hardly be accepted. More probable 
is the local family record that Antoine LeClaire, Senior, died 
in August, 1825.” 


That Antoine, Senior, had his family with him in Peoria 
is evident from their early presence with him on the 
Mississippi, and from stories relating to the younger Antoine 
in Peoria. Though only a boy, “Antoine LeClaire claimed 
two lots, 80 by 300 French feet. These lots were on Main 
Street in La Ville de Maillet [Peoria].” 


From records in the recorder’s office, in 1857 LeClaire 
sold these two lots, numbers twenty-five and twenty-six, for 
$1,000. The lad was also a clerk in the store of Felix 
Fontaine, according to another writer. Still another bit of 
evidence, which it is assumed relates to Antoine, is signifi- 
cant. On June 8, 1812, in a letter dated at ‘Piorias,” 
Thomas Forsyth, Indian agent in the village-fort, wrote Gov- 
ernor Edwards at Kaskaskia, “I have agreed with Mr. 
Leclerc to make the tour you wish him to make. As he 
could not go alone, he takes his son with him. I have 
agreed to give him $2. per day, and should the Indians 
steal his horse, the Government is to replace his horse by 
giving him another—also some provisions.’"* 


Down in St. Louis General William Clark was Superin- 
tendent of Indian Affairs, a position he had held since 1807 
and his return from his famous western exploration with 
Meriwether Lewis. Governor of the Territory of Missouri 
since 1813, he continued in the two positions until Missouri 


11Wisconsin Historical Collections, X1:238. 
12Peoria Journal-Transcript, op. cit.; Miss Drumm, see note 5. 
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became a state in 1820, resuming the office of Superintend- 
ent of Indian Affairs shortly thereafter. He was Governor 
of the Territory of Missouri when first John Campbell and 
then Zachary Taylor were sent up the Mississippi River in 
1814-15 with relief for Fort Shelby at Prairie du Chien. Both 
expeditions came to grief from attacks by the British and 
their Sauk allies near by the mouth of the Rock River and 
what later became the shores of Davenport, in which en- 
counters appeared the figure of Black Hawk, a Sauk war- 
rior later to become well known to Antoine LeClaire. The 
Indians of the middle west generally were British allies in 
that second war with England, which for years had care- 
fully cultivated the friendship of the red tribes with gifts 
and annuities.** 

Among those associated with Clark in controlling the 
Indians of the West were Governor Ninian Edwards of the 
Territory of Illinois, and Auguste Chouteau, head of the 
famous trading house in St. Louis, and nephew of the 
founder of that city. All had much to do to keep the tribes 
of the Mississippi Valley quiet, and they had immeasurable 
influence. One of their active assistants was Nicholas 
Boilvin, another French Canadian, who in 1806 became the 
first agent over the Indians in Iowa. His orders from Gen- 
eral Dearborn, then Secretary of War, read that he should 
go to the “sacque”’ village at the rapids of the Mississippi, 
“above the mouth of the River Le Moin,” and make that his 
principal place of residence, and that he should proceed 
from there to Prairie du Chien.”* 


Another man upon whom Clark and his subordinates 
depended was the same Thomas Forsyth who was one of 
the victims of Craig's men at Peoria. Born in Detroit in 
1771 of an Irish father, a younger half-brother of John 
Kinzie of Fort Dearborn fame, Forsyth entered the fur busi- 
ness as a clerk in 1790, and six years later with a partner 
established his own trading post at Quincy, Illinois. In 
1812 he was appointed a sub-agent for the Indians at Peoria, 


18Dictionary of American Biography, ‘‘William Clark,’ cf. also Holman Hamilton, 
Zachary Taylor, Soldier of the Recsbie 1941, I. pp. 49-53 and ‘‘The Life of Black Hawk.”’ 
14The Iowa Journal of History and Politics, XIV:350 
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and in 1819 was made a full agent at Fort Armstrong on 
Rock Island. He retired in 1830 and died in St. Louis in 
1833. He was another of those valuable men, kindly, 
generous, understanding, honest, whom the red men 
trusted.** 

Now Governor Clark was a far-sighted administrator 
who realized that as it comes to all men age would come to 
him and to his colleagues and that other and younger men 
should be trained to succeed them. He had a way of pick- 
ing out likely boys for such training, including several 
Indian boys whom he had educated. “He lists in his re- 
ports “tuition, books, clothing, etc. for Jean Baptiste Char- 
bonneau; one year tuition paid to J. E. Welch, a Protestant 
Minister, and another year paid to Francis Neil, a priest. 
Rev. Mr. Welch was a Baptist minister who boarded and 
educated Indians and half-Indians, while Father Neil con- 
ducted a school for boys which was the predecessor of St 
Louis University.’’** 

Among the boys whom Clark picked out for an educa- 
tion was the young Antoine LeClaire, who came to evidence 
an especial aptitude for languages. The tradition is that 
he spoke fourteen or fifteen Indian tongues—one story has 
it seventeen. He also spoke French, Spanish, and English; 
“he learned to speak English well with a French accent.'’"’ 

Meanwhile, in 1818, when but twenty-one years old, 
Antoine the younger was sent to Fort Armstrong as an in- 
terpreter where he renewed an acquaintance begun at Fort 
Clark, Peoria, with an Englishman who had but two years 
before established a trading post on Rock Island. His name 
was George Davenport. In later years the two men were 
to be engaged together in innumerable undertakings, one of 
which was the founding of a city which LeClaire insisted 
should be named for his friend, Davenport. 

Colonel Davenport, born in England, had come to 
America as a sailor in 1804. While he was recovering from 


15]bid.; cf. Mrs. John Kinzie, Waubun, and Dictionary of American Biography, *‘Thomas 
Forsyth.”’ 

16Stella M. Drumm, op. cit.; American State Papers, Indian Affairs, vol. 2. 

17Rock Island Railroad Magazine, Seventieth Anniversary Number, 1922; Aug. Richter, 
op. cit. 
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a broken leg in New York Harbor, his ship sailed away 
without him. He joined the United States Army, and was 
sent to New Orleans, where he saw much service in the 
Indian country, particularly during the War of 1812. His 
term of service expiring in 1814, he came to St. Louis where 
he engaged in the Indian trade, and helped Governor Clark 
keep the tribes appeased. In 1816 Colonel Lawrence, who 
had first induced Davenport to join the army back in New 
Jersey in 1804, was sent with the eighth regiment and a 
company of riflemen to build a fort on Rock Island. Daven- 
port accompanied his old friend, opened up a trading post, 
and began an eminent career as a trader, a promoter of 
cities, and a friend of the Indians.” 


In 1820 back at Portage des Sioux, Antoine became en- 
gaged to marry a Peoria girl named Marguerite LePage, 
whose father was Antoine LePage and whose mother was a 
Sauk woman, granddaughter of Ac-co-qua, once chief of a 
Sauk band. The quaint marriage contract was drawn up in 
French and signed November 6, 1820.” 


November 6, 1820 
Treaty of Marriage 
Between Antoine LeClaire © 
And Marguerite LePage 


There were present Antoine LeClaire, of age, making use of his 
tights, a native of des Pes, son of Mons. Antoine LeClaire and of 
Marie Sauvagesse, his father and mother on one side; and Mlle. 
Marguerite LePage, the daughter of Mons. Antoine LePage, and of 
Madame Victoire Blondeau, native of this parish, her father and 
mother on the other side. 


The said parties, with the advice and counsel of their relatives 
and friends here assembled, that is to say, on the side of Antoine 
LeClaire: Sire Antoine LeClaire, his father; Sire Francois LeClaire, his 
brother; and Sire Andre St. Amant, contracting for him and in his 
name—and on the side of the said Mlle. Marguerite LePage; Sire 
Simon LePage, her uncle; Victoire Blondeau, her mother; Sire Patrice 


Roy; and Sire Etienne Bienvenu, all relatives and friends, contracting 
for her and in her name. 


18Richter, ibid.; Wilkie, op. cit., pp. 145 ff. 


1®LeClaire Mss. Note signature of father and elder brother of the groom. Etienne Bien- 
venu married Marguerite’s sister. 
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Both have made voluntarily this contract and agreed together in 
this marriage document to execute the following, that is to say that 
the above mentioned Sire Antoine LeClaire and Mlle. Marguerite 
LePage have promised and promise to take each other reciprocally 
for future and lawul husband and wife with their goods and rights 
belonging to them whether by succession, donation, legacies, or 
otherwise, and this marriage to take place in the presence of our 
Mother, the Holy, Catholic, Apostolic, and Roman Churches as soon as 
it can be arranged for when one of the two will request it of the 
other. 

The said future husband and wife will be one and hold in common 
all the goods, movable and immovable, bought and acquired during 
and throughout their future marriage, irrespective of the site or place 
they will be located. 

However, the said husband and wife will not be responsible for 
any debts acquired and contracted before the celebration of this 
future marriage, but if there are any debts outstanding, they will be 
paid and cleared, out of his or her personal wealth by he or she who 
will have contracted them, without the other party being obligated 
in any way whatsoever. 

As a favor for this marriage, the said future husband has endow- 
ed, and endows the said future wife with the sum of sixty Piastres in 
good United States money. This fixed dowry, once paid, is not re- 
turnable and she will have and take it as soon as the dowry has 
been raised on all the present and future goods, movable or im- 
movable, of the said future husband. Both will have the responsibil- 
ity to secure and establish together the said dowry and other agree- 
ments of the said future wife without her being obliged to demand 
it by law. 

The survivor of either future husband and wife will have and 
take, by preciput, from the movable goods they hold in common, 
according to his or her wish, after the inventory and without increase 
in value, up to the sum of thirty piastres or the same sum in deniers, 
according to his or her choice. 

It will be permitted to the said future wife and to her children to 
withdraw from the estate held in common during the life of the 
future husband or after his death, and to take back honestly and 
fully the goods she contributed to the marriage, as well as any good; 
she might have inherited during her marriage, including her dowry 
and the mentioned preciput. 

In the name of the good friendship that the said future husband 
and wife have for one another, these present irrevocable donations 
have been made from all the movable and immovable goods bought 
or acquired together and which will be existing at the death of one 
or the other, to be enjoyed by, and disposed of, in full liberty, by 
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the survivor from the day of the death of the first departed. In the 
event that there are no children born or to be born from this said 
future marriage, these donations will become null and void. 

This has been agreed to and executed at the Portage des Sioux, 
November 6, 1820. 


Antoine LeClaire, father Antoine LeClaire 
Her 
Victoire Roy Marguerite X LePage 
nee Blondeau Mark 
Witnesses 

Witnesses 

Andre X St. Anan 

Patris X Roy 


Francois LeClaire 
Simon X LePage 
Equien X Bienvenu 


The religious record of the marriage ceremony reads: 
“Antoine Leclerc of St. Joseph Canada [sic] son of Antoine 
and Marie, an Indian, married Margaret LePage, daughter 
of Antoine and Victoire Blondeau at Portage des Sioux,” 
and bears the date, November 20, 1820.*° 


After his marriage young LeClaire took up his residence 
in Portage des Sioux, where his energy soon commended 
him to his neighbors. He became a town trustee, helped 
organize a military company, and acted as Superintendent 
of the Indian Agency.** An old commission found among 
his papers indicates that a few years later, on February 3, 
1825, he was appointed Justice of the Peace for the town- 
ship ot Portage des Sioux by Frederick Bates, Governor of 
Missouri, for a “term of four years unless sooner removed.” 

But on the other hand, there were numerous interrup- 
tions in his residence at the Portage. The record shows 
that the same year in which the twenty-three year old 
Antoine married Marguerite at Portage des Sioux, he was 
sent out into the Arkansas region by governmental order 
“to observe the restlessness of the Indians.’ How much 
time he spent in the southwest the memoranda again do 
not show. He must have spent more than a few months 


20Stella M. Drumm, op. cit. 
21Richter, op. cit.; LeClaire Mss. 
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among the western tribes, for he remained long enough to 
become thoroughly acquainted with the languages and to 
impress them with his friendliness. In June, 1825, just four 
months after his commission as Justice of the Peace in 
Portage Township was signed, LeClaire was acting as in- 
terpreter in St. Louis in the making of treaties between the 
Osage and the Kansa peoples. It was toward this office as 
interpreter that his education was bent, for which he was 
particularly gifted as a natural linguist, and in which occu- 
pation he was well trained in his associations with his father 
who had performed similar tasks before him.’ 


The position of interpreter, however, was not usually a 
lucrative one. The usual salary for such a functionary was 
$500 a year; and if a sub-agent acted in that additional 
capacity, the $500 was added to his regular salary. This 
position, like the agency blacksmith, who received $480 a 
year, was filled by appointment by the Superintendent of 
Indian affairs, or the post agent.** 


In 1827 the still youthful LeClaire returned once more to 
Rock Island on the upper Mississippi, where he engaged 
in business as a trader, partly on his own account, partly 
associated with his friend George Davenport, and partly 
representing at an up-river post the powerful Chouteau 
firm in St. Louis. Together with his wife, Marguerite, he 
occupied a small house on the island, where he dealt with 
the many Indians nearby both in a business way, and as a 
counselor and friend. In the meantime, he served the post 
and Indian agency at Fort Armstrong as its regular interpre- 
ter. 


Indicative of the services this large-framed son of a 
French Canadian father and a Pottawattomie maid was 
rendering the government's agent at Rock Island is the letter 
received from the latter, Thomas Forsyth, in 1829:** 


22]bid. 

23Iowa Journal of History and Politics, op. cit. 

Even fixed salaries varied for interpreters. In the first year of the Territory of Iowa the 
salary was $300 per year for an interpreter for the Sauk and Fox tribes—sce reports of the 
Governors of the Territory of Iowa, as Supts. of Indian Affairs, Manuscript Division, Iowa 
Dept. of History and Archives.—Editor. 

247 eClaire Mss. 
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St. Louis 23 February, 1829 
Dear Antoine: 


Your letter of the 12th ult. I received and thank you for its 
contents. I very well remember what Morgan told us last summer, 
and I have no doubt but the difference in opinion between him and 
his chiefs, have occasioned all the trouble now existing between the 
Sauk and Fox Indians and Sioux Indians. 


About 17 days ago a part of 19 Sauk and Fox Indians arrived 
here on a visit to General Clark, among the number was Perhapaho, 
Wabalaw, Wawcomie, Keeocuck and the Strawberry’s oldest son. 
Their business was to see and speak to General Clark on the sub- 
ject of loosing their Chief Keemot Wugamaw, and to get permission 
to stand on their feet for a white. General Clark not being here, I 
committed this communication to paper and sent it on to General 
Clark at the City of Washington. Those Indians also told me, that 
they had left the Yellow Bird in charge of the younger men during 
their absence, and all would be quiet until they returned home, 
that after they got home, they would keep all quiet until my arrival 
at Rock Island (in April next) with Gen. Clark’s answer. I wish you 
would tell all the Indians you may see that the Sauk and Fox 
Indians must remain quiet until I arrive at Rock Island with Gen. 
Clark's answer to the paper of the Chief I sent on to Washington 
City to Gen. Clark as the Chief have promised “so to do when here. 
My health has been good this winter, altho we have had some ex- 
treme cold weather latterly. Horses with loaded wagons have been 
crossing the Mississippi on the ice for sometime past, and when we 
shall have fine weather again, is hard to say. You ought not wish 
me to excise your writing, it is good, but there is some bad 
spelling, which all ought to be excusable in a person like you 
who never was taught, all you want is practice in writing, and a 
dictionary at hand, then you would do well. 


My family thank God are now all well and I hope will continue 
in same good health. Give my respects to Mr. and Mrs. Casners, M. 


S. Madam Lebeau and tell Baptiste all his family was well a few 
days ago when I was in town last. 


Give my best respects to your wife and am happy to hear of good 
health. Your little Brother David was well a few days since. 


I remain 
Your friend 
Thomas Forsyth 
To Antoine LeClaire) 
Rock Island ) 


The fragmentary evidence offered by the LeClaire papers 
indicates that while part of his father’s family were at this 
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time living in St. Louis, Antoine's elder brother, Francois, 
was, like Antoine, working for the United States government, 
presumably in the vicinity of the agency at Fort 
Armstrong.** 


The United States Indian Department 

To Francois LeClaire 2. te ae: Dr. 

For my services while employed by Mr. Forsyth [late Indian 

agent] to aid the Sacs and Foxes in Agriculture from the first of 

July to the [5th of September, 1830, inclusive, 77 days at $1.10 
per day. $84.70. 


Indorsed on this statement is the following: 


Received St. Louis 30th September, 1830 of Gen. Wm. Clark, 
Supt. of Indian Affairs Eighty four dollars and seventy cents in full 
of the above account. 


[signed duplicates] 
Antoine LeClaire for 
Francois LeClaire 


A letter written by Antoine LeClaire from Rock Island 
just four days before the above offers interesting insight 
into his relationship to the Indian agency at the Fort and to 
the traders supplying the Indians at that post: 


Rock Island 
September 26, 1830 


Dear Sir: 


I received your letter dated July 6th in which you request to be 
informed of the quantity of good that the Indians want for their 
annuities, and of what kind, you having had the offer from Mr. St. 
Vrain they offer to pay the annuities. 


I did not answer your letter at the time being of the opinion that 
any information I could give you would be of very little service, 
that when Mr. St. Vrain became acquainted with the Indians he 
would know that he could make no arrangements with you to pay the 
annuities to the Sac and Fox Indians. I have no doubt but he would 
give you this information. The agent pays to the Indians their annui- 
ties in cards. The Indians purchase their goods of Messrs. Farnkans 
and Davenport. These gentlemen have furnished the Sack and Fox 
Indians goods for the last fourteen years and have all ways supplied 
them on credit to enable them to hunt to support their families. 


25 Ibid. 
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I did in the course of conversation say to Mr. Davenport that in- 
quiry had been made by Mr. Menard Clerk respecting what kind of 
goods would be wanting for the annuities—but Sir with no intention 
to injure you, I have since learned that Mr. Davenport wrote to Mr. 
Chouteau the particular friend of Col. Menar on the subject—but I 
have not heard that Mr. Davenport has said one word to any other 
person on the subject. 

I am surprised at the tennor of your last letter, in which you 
observe that the letter sent by Mr. St. Vraine was merely to let me 
know he was agent in order that I should treat him as such for fear, 
of losing my place WHICH I MIGHT DO IF I DID NOT BEHAVE WELL. I have 
never solicited your interest to keep me in my situation, I hold it by 
faithfully doing my duty, and ask no favors of any one. 

I must take the liberty of advising you to be more discreet in 
writing letters on business or you may lose your PLACE. Should that 
be the case as we are townsmen and Creoles, I will use my interest 
to procure you another situation. 

I am your Ob. Servant 


Anthony Le Clair 
To A. C. Lesieur 


The valley of the Mississippi, however, was beginning to 
witness a steadily increasing stream of white settlers, trad- 
ers and government agents, pushing farther and farther into 
the once secure Indian domain. In the conversations which 
must have frequently ensued between the Indian agents— 
who significontly enough were attached to the Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs’ office under the War Department— 
Antoine LeClaire found his services in much demand. He 
became intimately acquainted with Keokuk, Black Hawk, 
and other leaders of the Sauk and Fox tribes in the villages 
on both sides of the Mississippi. Suggestive of the type of 
employment had by an “interpreter,’’ and his means of pay- 
ment, is the claim note made by LeClaire against the fed- 
eral government for services rendered in 1831.”° 


The United States Indian Department Dr. 
1831 ) 
Dec. 31 ) To Antoine LeClaire 


To his services rendered as Interpreter for the Sacs and Foxes, 
three months, vis: from the Ist October to 3lst December, 183] 


$100. 


26Ibid. 
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I certify that the foregoing account is correct and just and that 
no part of the same has ever yet been paid: although duplicate 
receipts were given by me io the late Felix St. Vrain, Esq. then 
Agent of the Sacs and Foxes, as has always been customary by 
those employed in the Agency to enable the Agent to make out 
his accounts estimates and that he may settle with the Superin- 
tendent of Indian Affairs and draw money to defray expenses of 
the Agency for which these receipts are always previously given. 


Being absent on duty, at the return of the Agent from St. 
Louis and having no opportunity to get my pay from him, it re- 
mained in his possession until the period of his untimely and 
lamentable death; having been killed by the Indians in May, 1832. 
All the others, employed in the Agency, having received their pay, 
and the subscriber humbly hopes that equal justice may be 
awarded io him. 


Antoine Le Claire 
oct: 
State of Illinois ) 
Rock Island County ) 


Personally appeared before me, a Justice of the Peace, in and 
for the County and State above mentioned, Antoine Le Claire, 
who made oath that the foregoing statement is true and that he 
has received no part of the account there charged. Given under 
my hand and seal this 13th July, 1838. 

Jn. A. Barsell J. P. (Seal) 


These were busy years, but this man LeClaire was al- 
ways busy, down to the last year of his life. He was also 
accumulating considerable wealth by virtue of his trade 
with the various Indian bands under the control of the 
agency at Fort Armstrong. As the white men came in 
growing numbers, he had a vision of farms and cities grow- 
ing along the banks of the Mississippi. He saw that their 
coming meant inevitable collision with the red tribes, and 
he set himself to the task of being the friendly advisor of the 
bewildered Indians, who not only found themselves involved 
in the white man’s way of trade, but in the white man’s 
hungry demands for land on which to settle. Due perhaps 
to their long associations with the red men, LeClaire, Daven- 
port, and Forsyth kept the confidence of the Indians to a re- 
markable degree—that is, all except for the time when Black 
Hawk, emotionally torn by the outrages his town of 
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Saukenuk and his people had suffered, failed to understand 
efforts that Colonel Davenport and LeClaire were making to 
keep the peace and became blazingly angry with them. 
Though Black Hawk was well acquainted with LeClaire be- 
tween 1827 and the outbreak of the war in 1832, the chief 
resented in his bewilderment LeClaire’s persistent and con- 
sistent advice in the fateful months which preceded the out- 
break—advice to follow the suggestion and example of 
Keokuk. At one time the aged Black Hawk complained that 
LeClaire was “equally as bad” as the others who would 
have persuaded him to move, although he confessed in al- 
most the same breath that LeClaire gave him “so many 
good reasons that I almost wished I had not undertaken the 
difficult task’’ of defending the village against enroachments 
of the whites. When Thomas Forsyth, the agent, was re- 
moved in 1830, Black Hawk took his departure as a personal 
affront.** 


As United States interpreter at Rock Island, LeClaire was 
frequently seni to various tribes to talk them out of their 
irritations with the whites and to settle tribal feuds. It was 
he and Forsyth, and Davenport, who persuaded Keokuk to 
cross the river to the west, obediently to the government's 
order and to persuade him further that peace was the 
better way when Black Hawk took up the tomahawk. 


Black Hawk refused to listen to the repeated good coun- 
sel of Forsyth, St. Vrain, his successor, LeClaire, or Daven- 
port. He suffered enough indignities and crimes from the 
hands of the white men to justify his own anger, besides 
having brooded long over the wrongs to his people, bit 
he undertook a hopeless cause. When it was all over 
after the massacre of the Sauks at the Battle of the Bad Axe 
in August, 1832, a conference was called between the 
whites and the Sauk chiefs. It should have met on Rock 
Island at Fort Armstrong, but an epidemic of cholera was 
raging from the Great Lakes to the Mississippi, and there 

"Life of the Ma-Ka-Tai-Me-She-Kia-Kiak or Black Hawk, etc., dictated by Himself. The 


Hares published in Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and in Mobile. See pp. 


! 
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were many ill at the Fort. In consequence, the big treaty 
tent was pitched in what is now Davenport, at Fifth and 
Farnam streets. There on the twenty-first of September, 
1832, General Winfield Scott of the United States Army, 
Governor John A. Reynolds, of Illinois, on the one side, and 
the Sauk chiefs, led by Keokuk, on the other, met and 
agreed to the ‘Black Hawk Treaty.’’ But Black Hawk was 
not there. The beaten chief was the white man’s prisoner 
at Prairie du Chien. The interpreter in the making of the 
treaty of September 21, was Antoine LeClaire. 

The story has been often told that Keokuk insisted that 
the section, or square mile of land where they met, should 
be given to Antoine and Marguerite as a token of the re- 
spect, gratitude, and affection the Sauks held for them. In 
the treaty it is simply set down in Article 6 that one section 
of land opposite Rock Island and one section of land “at 
the head of the first Rapids,” be assigned to Antoine 
LeClaire. -The Pottawattomies, his mother’s people, had 
likewise insisted that a section of their land east of the 
river should be given him; a part of that section is included 
in the present city of Moline.” 

In the section of land “at the head of the first Rapids” is 
the little city of LeClaire, which Antoine started to develop 
by taking into partnership George Davenport, Enoch March, 
and Governor John Reynolds of Illinois. Later Captain 
James May bought out March, and thereby started a train 
of events that led to a tortuous lawsuit many years later. 

After Black Hawk's return from the East where he had 
been taken by his Great White Father to see and be im- 
pressed by the power and resources of the pale faces, and 
after he had set himself down in his little house along the 
Des Moines River in Davis County, Iowa, the aged warrior 
conceived the idea of writing a book containing his reminis- 
cences, for the benefit of the white man. His anger had 
cooled, and he wanted to be friends with the men of whom 
he had thought but ill a few years before. It was to LeClaire, 
the United States Interpreter at Rock Island, the man whose 


28Wilkie, p. 168; Annals of Iowa, First Series, I: 146. 
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advice he thought so mistaken a year before, that he turned 
to tell his story which resulted in the famous “Black Hawk 
Autobiography.’ LeClaire translated it into English, it be- 
ing taken down and edited by J. B. Patterson, editor and 
publisher of a Rock Island newspaper. Instantly popular, 
when it first appeared in 1834, the book did not escape, 
however, a loud chorus of disbelief. Critics said that no 
untutored Indian could have told a story like that, claimed 
that “it was got up by Mr. Antoine LeClerc, etc. Another 
thought that Patterson had colored the account in his “edit- 
ing’. But this book which has added so materially to the 
fame of the Sauk Black Hawk, when published was pre- 
faced with the statement of Antoine LeClaire: 


I DO HEREBY CERTIFY, that Ma-ka-tai-me-sh-kia-kiak, 
or Black Hawk, did call upon me, upon his return to his 
people in August last, and express a great desire'to have a 
History of his Life written and published, in order, (as he 
said) ‘that the people of the United States ... might know 
the CAUSES that had impelled him to act as he had done, 
and the PRINCIPLES by which he was governed.’ In 
accordance with his request, 1 acted as Interpreter; and was 
particularly cautious, to understand distinctly the narrative 
of Black Hawk throughout—and have examined the work 
carefully since its completion—and have no hesitation in 
pronouncing it strictly correct, in all particulars.” * 


It was Black Hawk's work and there is no other work in 
the world like it. It is remarkable as the work of an Indian, 
it is also remarkable as the work of the interpreter who ren- 
dered the Sauk words into English. In such a cooperative 
enterprise, one can only assume the pleasure of the interpre- 
ter in receiving the following letter: *° 


28 Life of Black Hawk, loc. cit. LeClaire is always referred to impersonally by Black Hawk 
as ‘the interpreter,’ or the ‘‘United States Interpreter,’’ never by name. One can only won- 
apis = the warrior might have recorded about LeClaire had another translated his 

ife.’°—Editor. 


20TeClaire Mss. 
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Boston, February 6, 1834 
Gov. Antoine Le Clair 


My dear Sir: 


I would have written to you long since, but had nothing worth 
while to communicate. I have been waiting with a hope, that ! 
would soon be enable to have something SUBSTANTIAL to say. 

As yet, I have made nothing out of Black Hawk. An edition is 
now being published in this City. It will be out in a few days. 
After which I can give you an account how it takes. 

You will see by the papers, which I will send you hereafter, how 
it is puffed. You have been raised in the estimation of the folks 
“down East’ very much. They look upon you as a first rate Interpre- 
ter, such, they, say, as the Gov't. ought always-to have in office. 
The people are much in favor of the Indians. They look upon them 
as a people that have been badly treated and they are honest and 
fearless enough io promulgate their opinions. 

I am now dramatizing Black Hawk. That is, I am writing an 
Indian Tragedy which will be performed in this city. I have a full 
dress with me, and will personify an Indian character in the piece 
myself. I will let you know how it takes, when I write again, which 
will be soon. 

I do not like to be in a crowd. I am tired of cities. I would pre- 
fer the solitary prairie, where I could hear no man’s dog bark but 
my own. 

How much more pleasant it is, when the cares of the day are 
over, to sit down in your domicile, and have your family and friends 
around you, than it is to be in a large city like this, where every 
face is a stranger to you. 

At home, where all around are friends and acquaintances, you can 
sit down and pass away your time in social chat, or in playing with 
the children (not your's, I had almost forgotten that you had none.) 
Here there are always forms and ceremonies to go through, that 
would make an easy man feel unpleasant. 

Give my respects to your family, and Mrs. Burtis—and also, old 
Gen. Black Hawk. The people here would be glad to see him. 
They look upon him as a much injured Brave. I am getting a steel 
ENGRAVING of him for the frontispiece—it costs $50.00. 

With great respect, 

I am sir, 

Your friend 
J. B. Patterson 

Addressed to: 
Monsieur Antoine LeClair 
of Le Clairsville 
Rock Island, Illinois 
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The treaty which produced the “Black Hawk Purchase” 
did not end the chapter of treaties for Indian land in lowa. 
Nor did it end the work of LeClaire as government interpre- 
ter in a number of other treaties which followed. The full 
list of treaties to which his name is signed is:”’ 

1825, Treaty with the Osage, interpreter, June 2. 

1825, Treaty with the Kansa, witness, June 3 

1829, Treaty with the Chippewa, Ottawa and Pottawatto- 

mie, interpreter, July 29 


1829, Treaty with the Winnebago, witness, August 1 

1830, Treaty with the Sauk and Fox tribes, interpreter, 
July 15 

1832, Treaty with the Winnebago, witness, September 15 

1832 Treaty with the Sauk and Fox tribes, interpreter, 
September 21 

1836 Treaty with the Sauk and Fox tribes, interpreter, 
September 27 

1836 Two treaties with Sauk and Fox tribes, interpreter, 
September 28 

1837 Treaty with the Sauk and Fox tribes, Interpreter, 
October 21 

1842 Treaty with the Sauk and Fox tribes, interpreter, 
October 1] 


LeClaire was also present at the Conference at Agency, 
Iowa, in October, 1841, when no agreement could be reach- 
ed and “no sale” of Indian land was made. Governor John 
Chambers, acting as Superintendent of Indian Affairs, was 
exasperated with the traders; and he seems to have had an 
aversion for the Chouteau company of St. Louis, operating 
under the name of the American Fur Company, which they 
had acquired. He exiled the Chouteau representatives to 
their trading house, about a mile from the agency buildings, 
and placed a guard about them. Among those “prisoners” 
were Davenport and LeClaire, whom the Governor sus- 
pected of having too much influence with the Indians, who 
were holding back from Chambers’ proposals. Franc 


$17 U. S. Stat. at Large (Indian Treaties), 240, 244, 320 
$20, 540, 596. ( ) ‘ SLO os SoBe DLS 14s) 5 1Ge 
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Wilkie repeats ihis story, aithough substituting Governor 
Lucas for Governor Chambers. Inasmuch as Lucas had 
been succeeded by John Chambers the spring before this 
meeting was held at Agency, it is evident that Wilkie was 
confused, and inasmuch as Lucas had a grudge against 
the Chouteau firm, the incident may have occurred at a 
meeting held in 1840 when the Indians were called together 
for a division of annuities—and it may be only tradition.’ 


Negotiating Indian treaties and agreements was always 
a difficult job, especially when confronted with the diverse 
elements such as constituted the remaining bands of the 
Sauk and Fox. Something of the difficulty that Governor 
Chambers experienced in 1841 is indicated by the following 
letter from the LeClaire Mss.: 


Davenport August 28th, 1841 


To his Excellency Chambers 
Governor of Iowa Territory. 

The undersigned Chiefs and Braves of the Fox nation beg 
leave respectfully to represent to your Excellency that some time 
during the last spring we understood that it was the wish of the 
Government of the United States to purchase the lands of our 
Nation in this Territory that we have ever since been expecting 
to receive some communication from your Excellency or from our 
Agent on the subject; but up to this time, we have received no 
such communication from either. Recently we have been induced to 
believe (for reasons not necessary now to trouble your Excellency 
with) that the Sauks have determined to hold a treaty with and 
sell to the United States a large body of their lands (or rather of 
our lands) without either consulting us or advising us of the 
contemplated treaty or giving us any opportunity of being present 
or having any agency in making said treaty. If such are the in- 
tentions of the Sauks (that they are we have no doubt) the effect- 
uating of them will as your Excellency cannot fail to perceive 
operate most unjustly upon our rights and interests. Previous to 
the Black Hawk war of 1832 we the Foxes resided west of the 
Mississippi and owned the land in Iowa and the Sauks resided on 
the east side of the Mississippi. At the conclusion of that war at 
the treaty at Rock Island we consented that the Sauks should 


22Cf, Wilkie, p. 163, Parrish, Robert Lucas, p. 262, Parrish, John Chambers, pp. 170, 
172-178. Also cf. Annals of Iowa, Third Series, XV:256-280, the report of Robert Lucas of 
the 1840 meeting. Antoine LeClaire was present at the agency in 1840, though there primari- 
ly for trading interests rather than as an interpreter, according to Lucas.—Editor. 
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come over and reside among us. It was agreed between us that 
the Sauks should reside in the lower end of the Territory and any 
of the Foxes who went and lived with them were to be considered 
Sauks and that any of the Sauks who remained with us should be 
considered as Foxes. 

We the undersigned live at Powshiek’s village on the lowa 
river where all the Foxes reside. That those bands of Indians re- 
siding in the lower end of the Territory on the lower Des Moines 
do not alone constitute the Fox nation and that they have no right 
to sell any lands on the North east of the Des Moines without 
our consent. We make these statements for the purpose of show- 
ing that if we were disposed to investigate strictly the title to these 
lands we might be able to show a better exclusive title than the 
Sauks but we do not insist upon having this exclusive title all that 
we contend for is that we as the Fox nation shall be considered 
and recognized as such a constituent portion of the confederated 
Sauks and Fox nation as that no valid and binding treaty can be 
made or any portion of these lands can be purchased without our 
being parties to such a treaty. We therefore hereby respectfully 
request your Excellency to hold no treaty for the purchase of these 
lands without giving us the usual dire notice of the time, place of 
holding the same, and giving us the opportunity of being present 
and participating in the negotiations. 

We deny the right of the lower bands to cede away our land 
or make any treaty in relation thereto unless we are parties. And 
we for ourselves and the Foxes whom we represent protest 
against the validity of any treaty which may be concluded with 
out our agency. 


Wan Co Shan She Pia ton o qua 
Ai-Mir-i-wit Mai nin no wan sit 
Kau-kau-ke Wan can tep 
Mo-whou-ye Cai mo to 

Mu chyne cume cut Mes que qua on 
Weshe kan koa skuck Nan-pee-lau-skuck 


The next year, 1842, when the sale was actually con- 
summated, Chambers told the Indians to choose any of their 
white friends to help them make the treaty. They chose 
LeClaire and Davenport, and two others.** 


LeClaire’s responsibilities, as an Indian interpreter, trad- 
er, and latterly as an important landowner, had their vexa- 


i $3See Annals of Iowa, loc. cit. The selection of LeClaire with the others suggests, accord- 
ing to the Lucas hypothesis that the ‘‘Company Indians’’ had triumphed over the Hardfish 
band and its company of Black Hawk followers. All of the four chosen by the Indians were 
traders identified with the American Fur Company and the Chouteau interests.—Editor. 
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tious details, some not without humor, as the latter docu- 
ment found among his papers suggests: | 


Articles of Agreement between A. Leclair, of the County ot 
Rock Island, state of Illinois, of the first part and Lewis Savoy of 
the said County and State, of the second part, WiTNESsETH—That 
the said Leclair for, and in consideration of the services of the 
said Savoy, doth promise and agree to pay him $150 per ann. 
For two years from the date of this investment: And he furthet 
promises to furnish him good wholesome diet, lodging and wash: 
ing and three wine glasses of liquor per day,—that is to say, one 
at morning, noon and nighi—and allow him 3 days at the end ot 
every three months for such purposes as he may choose—provided, 
however, that the said Savoy shall not drink to intoxication, within 
the time first specified—than that part granting him three days 
holy day, be null and void of effect. 

And the said Savoy of the second part, does promise and 
bind himself faithfully to perform all such labor as he may be put 
to be the said Leclair; and he further promises to abstain from 
drinking intoxicating liquors during every three months. 

The parties to the foregoing contract, bind themselves, each 
to the other, the complete fulfillment, and strick observance of the 
foregoing agreement. Given under our hand and Seals this 18th 


Teste— 
M. S. Davenport 
day of January, 1833. Antoine Le Claire 
his 
mark 


Louis x Savar 


After Congress had ratified the “Black Hawk Treaty” of 
September 21, 1832, by its provisions the lands in the ‘’Pur- 
chase” were thrown open to settlement; after June 1, 1833. 
Squatters or claimants began to filter into the region for 
settlement, many forehanded and without warrant of law. 
The whole purchase was as yet unsurveyed, and titles and 
boundaries to property were vague and productive of 
quarrels and litigation. One of these early squatters was a 
Dr. John Emerson, Army surgeon at Fort Armstrong, who 
had with him a slave named Dred Scott, and thereby hung 
an important tale.“* When the doctor was transferred to 
Fort Snelling three years later, 1836, he left to his good 


34See author's article, ‘‘John Emerson, Owner of Dred Scott,’’ Annals of Iowa, Third 
Series, XXI:440-461. 
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friend, Antoine LeClaire, the supervision of his properties in 
Iowa, a charge which the latter faithfully executed. 


With confusion as to the bounds of claims existing, much 
heated argument arose, some not without important conse- 
quences to the history of the future town of Davenport. 
When two squatters, Spencer and McCloud by name, fell 
out over the priority of their claims to a certain half section 
of land bounded approximately by Harrison and Warren 
streets and the river and West Seventh street in the present 
City of Davenport, LeClaire bought them out for $150. On 
the evening of February 23, 1836, at a meeting at Colonel 
Davenport's home on Rock Island, a partnership agreement 
was written and signed by eight men who took over this 
half section at a valuation of $2000 with the purpose of 
starting a town site. The signatory partners were Antoine 
LeClaire, George Davenport, William Gordon, James May 
(by George Davenport, agent), T. F. Smith (by A. LeClaire), 
P. G. Hambaugh, L. J. Colton, Alexander W. McGregor.” 


At this time LeClaire was living on the log house that he 
had built in 1833, at Keokuk’s insistence, on the site of the 
tent in which the Black Hawk Treaty was negotiated, the 
house in which he continued to live until the railroad loco- 
motive’s whistle echoed in the little town of Davenport. 


In May, 1836, Major William Gordon*" surveyed the 
claim of the proprietors, and laid out streets and building 
lots, reserving three blocks for ‘public purposes,” the pres- 
ent LaFayette Park, Washington Park, and the courthouse 
site in Davenport, first known as Bolivar Square. Now in 
1836, with a new town planned in his busy brain, LeClaire 
began to devote his time increasingly to its promotion and 


.. ®Date of the partnership agreement as given in photostat of original document, c- 
Wilkie, CE 161-163; Downer, and History of Scott County (1882) ic other erroneously 
varying dates. 


James May was a merchant and shipper of Pittsburgh, Penn., Colton and McGregor 
actual settlers along with Gordon, Hambaugh was in the U. S. military service at Rock Isalnd, 
later transferred.—Editor. 


_3™William Gordon, a native of Tennessee, an adventurer and eccentric, ‘‘settled’’ in a 
cabin on the left bank of the Mississippi prior to 1836, and disappears from record in 1843. 
See Wilkie, pp. 33,98. 
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growth. In that year, after Major Gordon had platted the 
claim, a sale of lots was begun, which, however, went 
quite slowly due to the uncertainty of title. At the end of 
the year there were only seven cabins built and less than 
a hundred residents on the left bank of the river, including 
several who had settled on their own claims within a short 
distance of the LeClaire’s and who became very shortly 
leading citizens of Davenport.** 

Together with Colonel Davenport, LeClaire built a hotel 
of logs on Front Street, near the foot of Western Avenue in 
1836. One Edward Powers of Stephenson (later Rock 
Island) was the manager the first year. Here stopped in 
that year a young Vermonter who had halted in Ohio on . 
his way west to engage in the business of transporting the 
United States mails. Now he brought his stagecoaches and 
horses to Black Hawk territory and acted as his own hostler 
at Powers’ Hotel. He soon went on to live in Andrew, in 
Jackson County, and began the operation of several stage 
routes in that vicinity. No one guessed when he stopped 
at the Powers Hotel that he was destined to become the 
first governor of the new State of lowa, in 1846. His name 
was Ansel Briggs.” 

When the Powers Hotel was opened November 15, 1836, 
with a dance as a house warming, LeClaire, although one 
of the builders, could not go, much as he liked to dance. 
He was down with inflammatory rheumatism. He had been 
treated by Dr. Bardwell of Stephenson, who was making no 
headway with his patient's illness. The night of the dance 
Dr. E. S. Barrows was called in consultation. Barrows was 
a Vermonter who in that year had settled in Rockingham, 
where he was the only physician between Dubuque and 
Burlington. Bardwell insisted his patient had dropsy; Bar- 
rows said it was rheumatism. On the night of November 
15, Bardwell had brought along his dancing shoes and was 
in an evident hurry to go. LeClaire finally told him to go, 
and gave himself into Barrows’ hands. The latter made 
twelve calls in as many days. The patient, agreeably to 


28Wilkie, p. 98; History of Scott County (1882), p. 720. 
29Wilkie, p. 34. 
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honorable custom, was thoroughly bled—and got well. 
About ten days later LeClaire drove to Barrows’ home in 
Rockingham and voluntarily gave the doctor a handful of 
money, saying that he would pay “the balance some other 
day.” The first payment consisted of $150 in gold and sil- 
ver. Later he gave Barrows a deed to a lot which the 
doctor afterwards sold for $1000.*° 


Dancing was a popular entertainment in those frontier 
towns. LeClaire not only attended dancing parties but 
gave them in his own home before Davenport came into 
being, when he and Marguerite still occupied their humble 
home on the island, or in the home site of Morgan's village, 
when the soldiers and settlers and their ladies, including 
Indian girls, came. With the growth of the town of Daven- 
port, the little town quickly blossomed out with similar 
dancing parties early in its life; and LeClaire was always 
one of the party, as attested by the invitations found in 
his collection. 

Among others is this invitation printed on white silk: 


FARMER'S & MECHANIC'S BALL 


The company of M 

is respectfully solicited 
at a Ball to be given at the LeClaire Hotel, 
in Davenport, on the evening of the 3lst inst. 


[1839] 

Managers 
A. LeClaire N. M. Rambo 
N. Squires C. Bardwell 
L. J. Center J. S. Sheller 
W. Davidson [ele Gook 


T. E. White 
Davenport was coming up socially, and lo! LeClaire’s name 
led all the rest. 

The LeClaire Hotel noted in the above invitation had 
been but recently built, a pretentious three-story building 
on the corner of Main and West Second streets, where the 
Putnam Building is now. In its day it was the most pre- 


40H. E. Downer, History of Davenport and Scott Count uoting Will. iy 
“History of Scott County,” 1:446 ff. UE aera 
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tentious hostlery west of the Mississippi and continued so 
for many years. The tradition is that its cost was $35,000. 
S. M. Langworthy of Dubuque in commenting that “The 
building material for the erection of the first hotel in Daven- 
port called the LeClaire House, which I had contracted with 
LeClaire to furnish,” indicates not only who the hotel was 
named for, but also its builder.*’ 


To this famous inn came many guests headed for busi- 
ness or pleasure. Southerners particularly came up the 
river with their families and stopped at the LeClaire House. 
The eastern end, or wing, was added later; it stands yet 
next adjacent to the east of the Putnam Building, with some 
of the old rooms and halls as they were built.* 


In 1838 “The First Proprietor’’ was busy extending the 
platting of the streets in The Reserve. Streets both here, 
and in the claim were named for his white friends of the 
Indian troubles, General E. Gaines, General Scott, General 
William H. Harrison, General Hugh Brady. 


As he was laying out the streets, providing for the parks 
in the city, and preparing for the extension of the growing 
city into his reserve provided for in the treaty of 1832, he 
did not forget the forces of religion in the community. An 
active Roman Catholic, even though not baptised until he 
was eighteen years old, for that church he made generous 
provisions. His active interest in the affairs of his church 
is indicated in his acquaintance with that peripatetic mis- 
sionary of the early west, Father Samuel Mazzuchelli, whom 
he probably met on occasions in the latter's travels, and 
with whom LeClaire had close friendly relations.** A letter 
from the priest in the LeClaire Papers suggests both the 
friendship and the difficulties facing pioneer missionaries: 


41Downer, I:161; Iowa Journal of History and Politics, VII:337. 

42Ralph Waldo Emerson on his first visit to Davenport, Dec. 31, 1855, staid at the 
LeClaire House. In his comments in his journal he noted ‘‘no gentleman permitted to sit at 
the table without his coat.’’ See also Davenport Gazette, Sept. 9, 1852. 

43Wilkie’s statement, (p. 37) ‘‘Religious services were held semi-occasionally at the house 
of Mr. LeClaire, in which a priest from Galena officiated,"” undoubtedly refers to Father 
Mazzuchelli. Father Mazzuchelli speaks in his Memoirs of “‘A certain M. Antoine Leclaire 
[sic], a devout Catholic, noted no less for his integrity, than for his wealth ... the Mis- 
sionary {Mazzuchelli} with the assistance of Mr. Leclaire, principal proprietor of the new city 
of Davenport, in the month of April, 1837, laid the first stone of the church which was called 
Saint Anthony’s.”’ (pp. 190, 193)—Editor 
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6 March 1837 
Galena 
Dear Sir, 

I am compelled to write you from this place that on account 
of various circumstances I shall not be able to come to lowa and 
‘Rock Island before the growing [sic] of the navigation. I had 
promised to travel Iowa your way with Mr. Michael Connelly, but 
something happened which prevented my being in Galena on the 
appointed day so I disappointed him. On the first day of April 
you will see [me] at your place. My health is perfectly good 
which I hope to be the case with you and your family. 

Your most ob. 
Samuel Mazzuchelli 


Sometime in 1838, LeClaire gave a whole block of 
land as the site of the first church building to be erected 
in Davenport, old St. Anthony’s, on Main and West Fourth 
streets. There the beloved Father Jean A. Pelamorgues 
was the priest for so many years from 1839.** 


Church buildings cost less in those days as the follow- 
ing contract indicates, but the building must have been 
constructed in a workmanlike manner and with good 
mortar, for it remains after a hundred years, a part of the 
present parochial school of St. Anthony’s.** 


This indenture made on the 30th day of April 1838 between Mr. 
Antoine LeClaire, Wm. Watt, and S. Mazzuchelli on the first part 
and Mr. Adam Noel, Joseph Noel and John Noel on the second part 
witnesseth that Mr. Adam, Joseph and John Noel of the second part 
in consideration of the sum hereafter mentioned oblige themselves 
to stone foundation and the brick walls of the Catholic Church in 
Davenport of the following dimensions. The stone foundations will 
first consist of a wall one foot high and two feet wide made of 
small stone and then of a wall two feet and a half high and two 
feet wide made with the best stone and mortar and foundations 
will be 25 feet and 8 inches wide by 40 feet and 8 inches long at 
the bottom and 25 feet by 40 at the top. The four outside brick 
walls will be 25 feet by 40 feet a brick and a half thick. The two 
inside walls will be supported by a stone foundation one foot 


*4See footnote 43. Cf. Wilkie, pp. 71-73; quoting from The Catholic Advocate, Wilkie 
states the ground given was a ‘‘whole square, including ten lots.’’ LeClaire was elected one of 


the first three trustees to serve the church for a term of three years, serving ‘‘the Catholic 
Congregation of Davenport and vicinity.’’—Editor. 


“*LeClaire Mss. W. B. Watts married a niece of Antoine LeClaire, thus “the party of 
the first part’’ represents the LeClaire family. The cost of ‘‘Mason Work’’ was $488, car- 
penter work, $589. See Wilkie, p. 73. 
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square and will be one brick thick and 10 feet high. On the 
gable ends the walls shall contain several flews, ending in one 
small chimney above the top of the roof. The windows, doors and 
flews shall be according to a given plan. All said work shall be 
done in a workman like manner with good mortar. In considera- 
tion of all said work Mr. Antoine LeClaire, Mr. W. Watt and Mr. 
S. Massuchelli promise to pay to Adam, Joseph and John Noel the 
sum of four hundred and twenty five dollars and all the necessary 
brick required for the building of said house, all other materials 
shall be furnished by the Contractor who also oblige themselves 
to have their contract completed by the first day of August 1838. 
In witness thereof the two parties have signed their names. 


In presence of 

wiiness James Lindsey 
Antoine LeClaire 
W. B. Watts 
Samuel Mazzuchelli 
Adam Noel 
Joseph Noel 
John Noel 


There is a similar contract with Nathaniel Squires, car- 
penter. 


Later he gave the land and helped to build St. 
Marguerites Church at Iowa and East Tenth streets, now 
succeeded by Sacred Heart Cathedral. His generosity was 
not limited to his own church people however. He helped 
the newly organized Protestant groups as well.** 

When his neighbors and townspeople thought of Antoine 
LeClaire the word generous followed the thought. “Illustra- 
tions of his generosity are numberless. In the first train to 
cross the first bridge over the Mississippi, April 21, 1856, 
came a considerable French contingent. LeClaire took them 
under his wing and established them in one of his 
‘additions.’ Almost till his death ... he was known as ‘the 
moneyed man of the town,’ celebrated as ‘the original pro- 
prietor of Davenport.’ In 1858, when the Pioneer Settler's 
Association was organized, LeClaire presiding, a cane of 

“48LeClaire sold to the First Baptist Church of LeClaire 2 lots, lot 10, blk. 8, lot 4, blk. 
25, for $25 and $1; The First Baptist Church of Davenport, property at Brady and 4th St., 
with quit claim, for $2; the Congregational Church, Davenport, lot 3 block 48, for $100 (see 


also Annals of Iowa, First Series, 1:148); Christian Disciples, LeClaire, Iowa, lot 4, blk. 15, 
for $15.—Editor. 
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native hickory with a gold band bearing his name was pre- 
sented to him, to be handed down to succeeding presidents. 
The eighth toast on this occasion was ‘to Antoine Leclaire 
[sic], first in settlement, first in efforts to make our city peer- 
less among rivals, first in the esteem of his fellow citizens, 
first President of this Society; may his shadow never be 
less.’ (From being very slight he had grown exceedingly 
Ssiout)ee= 


When outsiders thought of the new town of Davenport 
in a business or in any other way, they thought of 
LeClaire, for the First Proprietor was intimately associated 
in many ways with the life of his city. Even before the days 
of John Wilson's ferry LeClaire helped to establish a ferry 
across the Mississippi, in 1834. In 1838, he took up the 
duties of postmaster in the new-born town, and served 
until Duncan C. Eldridge succeeded him two years later. 
He had helped to build two hotels in Davenport, had 
opened a large mercantile and trading store with George 
Davenport in 1838. In 1850 his versatility of interest was 
demonstrated in the establishment with others of a foundry 
on Front Street, east of Scott. He also encouraged business 
in Davenport by becoming a silent partner in mercantile 
endeavors or in furnishing sites for such ventures.** 


He was also civic minded, as his largesses to the church 
groups and his provisions for public parks evidence. In 
1840 the two year fight over the selection of a county seat 
between Rockingham and Davenport was finally settled in 
favor of the latter, with large help from the proprietors. 
LeClaire and Colonel Davenport, had promised a site for the 
courthouse, in Bolivar Square, an offer instrumental in set- 
tling the prolonged and bitter dispute. The new county had 
no money or credit for its construction, however. ‘When the 


47Houghton, Our Debt to the Red Man, p. 91. 


_ *8U. S. Post Office Department to C. E. Snyder, Sept. 26, 1941; Annals of Iowa, First 
Series, 1:147; Richter, op. cit. 

The Davenport & LeClaire firm of Antoine LeClaire, George L. Davenport, Harvey J. 
Hughes, John A. Boyd began operations in spring of 1851. It was dissolved in September, 
1851, though the name retained, when the remaining partners bought out H. Hughes. LeClaire 
was one of 12 incorporators of the LeClaire & Davenport Railroad Company in 1853. He also 


owned a stone quarry at LeClaire, and in the earlier years was financially interested in Rock 
River navigation.—Editor. 
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contractor felt a doubt as to the responsibility of the list 
[of men pledged to contribute to the building fund] LeClaire 
told him to go ahead. That appears to have been suffi- 
cient, but the time came when there was no money for the 
contractor, who promptly sued Mr. LeClaire. The latter had 
no money; he went to St. Louis and appealed to his friend, 
Chouteau, the wealthy French fur trader, offering as security 
a mortgage on his Davenport lands. Chouteau bade him 
go to the strong box and help himself, refusing any mort- 
gage. Thus the court house was built.'*” 


As LeClaire’s real estate and other financial commitments 
increased and drew the focus of his attention toward their 
care, and as the Indian iribes moved farther and farther 
west in an unending if halting retreat across the Missouri, 
he gradually broke his connections with that older phase of 
his earlier life, as an interpreter, a trader and a dealer in 
Indian annuity goods. The last treaty to which his name 
is known to have been affixed was in 1842. In 1839, at the 
time he was opening the Reserve for town settlers, as he was 
bestowing largesses upon church groups, he severed his 
relationship with the Chouteau interests in St. Louis as their 
agent, or representative, or competitor, as the following 
agreement shows:”° 

Form of an Agreement made and entered into at Davenport Iowa 

Territory this 3lst day of August 1839 by and between Antoine 

LeClaire of said place and P. Chaouteau Jr. co. of St -Louis, 

Missouri, witnessed that the said Antoine Le Claire for and in 

consideration of the sum of Five Thousand dollars to be paid to 

him by P. Chaouteau Jr. & Co. (soon after the payment of the 
annuities due the Sac and Fox Indians for the year 1839) agrees 
to sell and relinquish to said Chouteau & Co. a certain claim 
which he has against the Sac and Fox Indians amounting to 
about Eight Thousand and fifty dollars and which claim it is 
understood included the whole amount of the indebtedness of said 


49Wilkie, 54-56, History of Scott County, 1882, pp. 262-70; Houghton, op cit., 89. 

50LeClaire Mss. See also the Report of Robert Lucas, Superintendent of Indian Affairs in 
the Territory of Iowa, Annals of Iowa, Third Series, XV:256-80. From these accounts 
LeClaire continued closely associated with the Chouteau interests. In 1838 Joseph Street, 
agent at the Sauk and Fox agency at Rock Island, removed to Agency City. This probably 
marked the beginning of the end of LeClaire’s days as a government employee. His real estate 
interests were now crowding his time. Between 1838 and 1853 LeClaire was a party to the 
granting of 459 deeds or recognizances in Scott Co. And between 1838 and 1846 he acquired 
91 additional titles or properties in Scott County alone. The 7th LeClaire addition to Daven- 
port was begun in June 1854, the 9th in September, 1855. See Recorder’s Office, Index to 
Deeds, Scott County.—Editor. 
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Indians to Le Claire up to this date and the said Le Claire is to 
put said P. Chouteau & Co. in possession of all the notes, accounts, 
and papers relating to said claim and which may be necessary 
to secure said amount from the Sac and Fox Indians at the pay- 
ment of their annuities for 1839 and it is further understood be- 
“tween the parties to the agreement that the said LeClaire is to 
give said P. Chouteau & Co. all and every aid which may be 
considered necessary to secure the ultimate payment of said 
claim by the Indians and it is expressly agreed upon by said 
Le Caire and Chouteau & Co. that the said Le Claire is not here- 
after to carry on any trade, traffic or barter with the said Sac and 
Fox Indians either for himself or others directly or indirectly ex- 
cept he should have the written or verbal order of said P. 
Chouteau, Jr. & Co. or their agents this last condition is to continue 
in force so long as said P. Chouteau & Co. carry on trade with 
the Sac and Fox Indians for ithe faithful performance of which the 
said Le Claire binds himself in the sum of Five Thousand dollars 
to said P. Chouteau & Co. 

In testimony whereof the parties have hereunto set their hands 
and seal this 3lst day of August, 1839. 


Witnessed to Antoine Le Claire’s Signature Antoine Le Claire Seal 
Jas. M. Bowling 

Witnessed to P. Chouteau & Co. P. Chouteau & Co. Seal 
Adam D. Stuart 


His many interests developed rapidly in those years of 
the forties and fifties, far beyond the simple beginnings of 
his little city. One of those interests was his farm, which 
stretched north and east from his house. Stephen H. Hayes 
in “Letters from the West’ in 1845 writes: “Antoine LeClaire, 
a half-breed Indian, is now proprietor of this region. He 
has a fine farm on which he has good buildings, a flour 
mill, a young orchard, etc. He is I think, the largest man | 
ever saw, very dark for an Indian, though he facetiously 
remarked that he ‘was the first white man who ever settled 
there west of the Mississippi.’ 


That orchard had to be sacrificed for a dearer object. 
In the 1850's Davenport listened to the sound of railroad talk 
that was rolling up in great volume out of the East. The 
Chicago and Rock Island reached the City of Rock Island 
in 1854; but Davenporters were not ready to leave the mat- 


54Jowa Journal of History and Politics, XX:41 ff. 
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ter there. They got plans into shape for their own railroad 
to the west, before the locomotive whistle was heard from 
the east side of the river. Articles of Association for the 
Mississippi and Missouri Railroad were adopted February 
22, 1853. On January 17 of that year the Illinois legislature 
chartered the “Railroad Bridge Company.” The engineers’ 
plans for the bridge fixed its lowa terminal so that the rail- 
road would run off into LeClaire’s orchard. He was pro- 
moting the railroad and the bridge, but he still tried to save 
his orchard. The engineers were firm, however, and Le- 
Claire gave in.**The first earth was turned for the Mississippi 
and Missouri Railroad, the first railroad to begin construc- 
tion west of the Mississippi, near LeClaire’s residence, that 
simple little house that he built where Keokuk had said he 
should back in 1832. The ceremony occurred on the first 
of September, 1853. LeClaire turned that first shovelful of 
dirt and made a little speech: “This day is propitious to the 
generations of this State and I feel highly honored in having 
been elected as the one to accomplish this beginning. Years 
ago, the great Chief Keokuk gave me freely of the lands 
hereabout, and I, in turn, am giving freely to this railroad 
of these lands, for right of way, for its tracks and for its 
shops and yards. This building here (indicating the home 
built years before for his wife), shall be, if desired, the first 
depot of any railroad in lowa.’’** 


That little house was used as a depot for a good 
many years; and now it stands on the railroad right of way 
near East Fifth Street and Pershing Avenue, decorated with 
a bronze medal in honor of its history and its builder. 

On July 10, 1855, there came to Rock Island a locomotive 
of 25 tons net weight, bearing in gold letters the name 
“Antoine LeClaire.” The sand box on the border of the 
engine was of bronze with a bust of LeClaire on one side 
and of Pocahontas on the other.°* He was getting to be a 


52Antoine LeClaire sold a strip of land along the river to the Mississippi and Missouri 
Rrd. for the handsome sum of $15,000, on the condition that the first division of the road 
between Davenport and Iowa City pass through that point, otherwise title to revert to 
LeClare. Record Book of Deeds, K, p. 189.—Editor. 

338See footnote 52, also Rock Island Magazine, 70th Anniversary Number, 1922. 


54]bid. 
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pretty big man, this Indian born in a trader’s station up in 
Michigan, in 1797. 

Passing the old home over to the railroad meant a new 
home for the First Proprietor. He chose a commanding site 
on the hill just north of East Seventh Street between Farnam 
and Grand. There he built a large brick house for 
Marguerite and himself; it is of the kind called a mansion 
in those days, done into apartments now. While it was 
building they lived temporarily in a little house at West 
Third and Main streets, where the Lane Building is now. 

The prominence of this first citizen was demonstrated in 
yet another manner, proving his position was more than 
that of his own city, but was known and recognized 
throughout the state. The Iowa State Bank was authorized 
by the state General Assembly by an act of March 20, 1858, 
following the adoption of the Constitution of 1857, which 
permitted such legislation. The Bank was set going under 
the direction of a commission of nine men with branches 
in several of the larger cities of the state. It issued currency 
in various denominations. The five dollar bills it put into 
circulation bore the likeness of Antoine LeClaire. 


But neither the lowa State Bank, which continued until 
the National Banking Act of 1863, authorizing National Banks 
with currency issuing powers, made the State Bank un- 
necessary, nor his picture on its currency, could save Le- 
Claire from involvement in the financial crisis which soon 
enveloped the middle west. LeClaire had become a very 
wealthy man for that period in the west. He would easily 
have been rated at half a million dollars. His land hold- 
ings were extensive. His investments were numerous; but 
they were investments in creative undertaking and in no 
speculative ventures. He had much money loaned to busi- 
ness men who needed help. His name was on a large 
amount of commercial paper, for he was always helping 
folks. Then came the smash of 1859. The Cook and 
Sargent Bank failed. Burroughs and Prettyman, pork pack- 
ers and millers, likewise failed. LeClaire was involved with 
both concerns, and with many others equally hard pressed. 
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And there was no money in circulation. LeClaire was the 
only man in the region who had credit abroud. He became 
deeply involved, pledging thousands of acres of his land for 
loans to help straighten out the tangled finances of his 
town.”* 

Those were trying times, and the time came when it 
had become hard to be a big man. LeClaire was, in 1861, 
sixty-four years old, and he was still carrying a heavy load. 
Something broke, and even his big frame would not carry 
it longer. In the midst of the excitement of the first months 
of the Civil War, then but five months old, the word went 
rapidly down the hill on the evening of September 25, 1861, 
that The First Proprietor had died. They said he had had an- 
other stroke; and they who knew him best knew that back 
of those strokes lay the strain and weariness of being the 
big man when the hard time came.”* 

The Davenport DaiLy DEMocRAT AND NEws said, Septem- 
ber 29, 1861, conimenting on the funeral of Antoine LeClaire; 

“Davenport has never seen a ceremony more imposing 
than that with which her first settler was buried. Business 
was almost suspended, and the street crowded with specta- 
tors, as the body of him who had been seen on those streets 
almost every day for thirty years was carried in solemn pro- 
cession to its long home. 

A little after nine o'clock the funeral ceremonies were 
commenced at the house of the deceased by the recital of the 
usual prayers of the Catholic Ritual. The Clergymen pres- 
ent were the Rev. Fathers Pelamorgues, Trevix, Cosgrove, 
and Nierman of Davenport, and Murphy of Rock Island. 
Bishop Smyth, of Dubuque, would have been present if his 
engagements had permitted. On leaving the house, the 
procession was led by the cross-bearer, followed by 16 
acolytes in their appropriate dresses, the clergymen above 
named, in their robes, and The Society of Old Settlers, of 
which Mr. LeClaire was the first President. Then came the 


55The First National Bank of Davenport was the first of the newly created national banke 
to open its doors in the United States, June 29, 1863. See J. M. D. Burroughs, Fifty Years in 
Iowa, pp. 122 ff. 

5¢LeClaire suffered a stroke one week prior to his death. 
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six pall-bearers, who carried between them the pall, after 
whom followed the corpse, in a superb coffin, borne on a 
bier of ten men, who were relieved at intervale by ten 
others. On each side of them walked eight young ladies, 
beautifully dressed in white. After the coffin, followed the 
family of Mr. LeClaire, in three carriages; then the members 
of the Sodality, and the choir of Ste. Marguerite’s, of which 
Mr. Leclaire was a member, having been always a great 
lover of music, and the first singer of the first church found- 
ed in Davenport. Then came a long line of the children of 
the Catholic schools, carrying their beautiful banners, and 
then a great number of citizens on foot and in carriages. 
The procession moved slowly down Farnum Street to 
Second, along Second to Main, and up Main to St. 
Anthony's church, a handsome and substantial structure, in 
the erection of which Mr. LeClaire gave a large material 
aid. Here a short service was performed by the Rev. Father 
Pelamorgues. The funeral cortege then proceeded to Ste: 
Marguerite’s Church which was built, we believe, entirely 
by Mr. LeClaire. This church is a very beautiful building, 
and with its handsome spire forms one of the most prominent 
and striking objects in the city when seen from a distance. 
So large was the procession, that it filled the Church, which 
was appropriately illuminated and draped in black. Here 
the Rev. Father Pelamorgues, delivered a very feeling ad- 
dress on the life and character of the deceased. The choir 
then sung the Gregorian Mass for the Dead, and Pope's 
beautiful ode, “The Dying Christian's Address to his Soul.” 
After which the solemn ceremony of High Mass for the Dead, 
was celebrated by the Rev. Father Trevis, and the absolu- 
tion pronounced by the Rev. Father Pelamorgues. The 
corpse was then conveyed into the Church yard, and buried 
near the S.E. corner of the Church, in a spot long set apart 
by the Clergy as the place where the mortal remains of the 
benefactor of Ste. Marguerite’s should rest.” 


Marguerite, granddaughter of Ac-co-qua, continued to 
live in the big house on the hill until October 16, 1876. She 
was buried by the side of her husband, but in later years 
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when The Cathedral of The Sacred Heart succeeded St. 
Marguerite’s Church on that site, the bodies and the tall 
shaft erected over their graves were moved to St. 
Marguerite’s cemetery. 


Antoine LeClaire had made his will March 7, 1861. He 
left his estate for the use of Marguerite during her life, after 
which it was to be divided into equal shares for his brothers 
Francois and David and for each of their children, for his 
nephew L. A. LeClaire and for several nephews and nieces 
of Mrs. LeClaire, making thirty shares in all. He requested 
his friends G. C. R. Mitchell, Charles E. Putnam, and George 
L. Davenport to make the division into shares after the death 
of Marguerite. She and George L. Davenport were to act 
as executors.”* 

The estate was badly involved and the settlement of it 
ran out over many years. The appraisers valued the real 
estate at one hundred sixty-one thousand nine hundred and 
ninety-one dollars, a valuation which increased largely be- 
fore Marguerite’s death. The original appraised value of 
the personal property was $31,755.43, of which very little was 
actual money.”® 


Among the liabilities were a series of notes held by three 
Massachusetts banks, in Hingham, Boston, and Greenfield, 
amounting to $95,491.68, secured by real estate, the debits 
he had incurred to save his city and his friends from finan- 
cial devastation. Other liabilities included $30,000 of 
Burroughs and Prettyman paper, on which he was the en- 
dorser, all of which was past due and protested. This too 
was secured by real estate. In addition there were $7000 in 
taxes for 1860 and 1861. In a partial report made to the 
court, March 31, 1877, Davenport said, “I found the estate 
weighed down with a load of indebtedness and notwith- 
standing the necessity and the protracted and expensive 
litigation through which it has passed I shall be able in 
surrendering my trust to turn over to those interested an 
estate largely increased in value.” 


57George L. Davenport was the son of LeClaire’s good friend, Col. Davenport. 
58 About $2300. 
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Included in that litigation was a lawsuit brought by Cap- 
tain James May, growing out of the partnership arrange- 
ment for the section of land above the upper rapids where 
little city of LeClaire grew up. May, an earlier warm friend 
of Antoine, and associated also with him in the town site 
company for the City of Davenport, had bought out Enoch 
March in that earlier arrangement. Now he sued the estate 
for $35,000 upon some claim growing out of that partnership. 
The case dragged out a tortuous history in the courts. In 
a report by George L. Davenport in the June term of court 
in Scott County, 1877, he said: 


“This action was commenced by James May against 
Antoine LeClaire April 4th, 1861, and upon his death was 
revived against the representative of his estate. It was 
instituted to enforce certain contracts for the settlement of 
unadjusted claims between them and involved a demand 
for the transfer to May under said contract of a certain mort- 
gage for $35,000, made by one A. H. Davenport on lots and 
lands in LeClaire, Iowa. At the May term, 1865, of the 
United States Circuit Court for lowa, the case was dismissed 
whereupon the complainant appealed to the United States 
Supreme Court, which at the December term, 1869, reversed 
the decision. Case was again heard in the U. S. Circuit 
Court in the October term of 1871, and J. B. Edmonds was 
appointed master to take an account. He awarded May 
about $9000, which was paid in full. May was not satis- 
fied however and he reopened the case in an amended bill.” 


Davenport goes on to say, “In a communication address- 
ed to the attorneys for the estate from Hon. C. C. Cole, solici- 
tor for complainant, of date April 12, 1877, he expressed his 
own convictions concerning his client as follows towit: ‘It is 
perhaps due to you to say in words what perhaps you have 
inferred before that I do not believe May to be sane on the 
subject of his litigation with LeClaire and Davenport; I find 
him entirely unmanageable.’ 


“This frank confession states an undoubted truth and ex- 
plains this protracted litigation. No other importance how- 
ever should be attached to it than that it is attended with 
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considerable expense, and prevents a settlement of the 
estate.” 


By the time of Marguerite’s death the executors had so 
conducted the estate and paid creditors that they had 
handled over $304,000 in cash, of which about $15,000 had 
gone to her. In Davenport's report of June, 1877, cited 
above, he showed lands still held by the estate in Calhoun, 
Cerro Gordo, Carroll, Franklin, lowa, Jones, Poweshiek, and 
Louisa counties as well as in Scott County. At the Novem- 
ber term of the court in 1877 it was shown that money was 
in hand to make a distribution of the thirty shares in the 
amount of $2,500 each, and there were evidences of a 
further similar distribution. In 1881 some of the heirs peti- 
tioned for the removal of Davenport as executor on the 
grounds of extravagance and mismanagement, but the 
court refused the petition. Later on Davenport resigned, 
and Louis A. LeClaire, Sr., Antoine’s nephew, who had 
acted as his secretary in his later years, succeeded him. 
It was not until November, 1893, that Louis A. LeClaire sub- 
mitted to the court a last report showing a few odds and 
ends of credits and debits settled up and prayed the court 
to declare the estate closed. 


The First Proprietor had died broken by anxieties and 
burdens which came because his great spirit hastened to 
the sustenance of his city and his friends when the economic 
tornado came. He had laid the corner stone of a city, had 
been its builder; his soul stood by it in storm, and his sturdy 
body broke under its weight. He was a big man, this 
LeClaire! 


—The Reverend Charles E. Snyder, of 
Davenport, Iowa, is minister of the 
First Unitarian Church of that city. 
Author of several studies in Ameri- 
can history, Dr. Snyder contributed 
“John Emerson, Owner of Dred Scott,” 
to the October 1938 number of THE 
ANNALS OF IOWA. 


WILLIAM B. ALLISON 


By WILLIAM R. Boyp 


William B. Allison, judged by almost any standard, is 
the outstanding statesman Iowa has produced. Other men 
possessed more intellectual power than he, perhaps, among 
whom might be mentioned James W. Grimes, John A. 
Kasson, William P. Hepburn, Leslie M. Shaw, Robert G. 
Cousins, Jonathan P. Dolliver, Albert B. Cummins, and per- 
haps, one or two others, but in sustained and solid accom- 
plishment in the realm of statesmanship he has no peer. 


Senator Allison was a quiet, unassuming, studious man. 
He possessed none of what we call “popular gifts.” His 
speeches were informative, matter-of-fact, absolutely with- 
out any appeal to the emotions. They were appeals to the 
understanding and to the reasonableness of his fellow citi- 
zens. He had none of the tricks of the orator. In private 
conversation he often displayed keen wit and kindly humor, 
but he attempted neither in his public addresses. If we 
nad had the Primary System when Senator Allison was 
ambitious for a public career, he could not have gotten to 
first base, as the saying goes. He was obliged, toward the 
end of his career, to go through a grueling Primary contest. 
He won but that contest unquestionably hastened his death. 

Senator Allison had the distinction of serving his state 
for more years continuously than any other man whom Iowa 
has given to the nation. He was elected to the House of 
Representatives in 1862 and was promoted to the Senate in 
1873, where he served continuously until his death in 1908. 

Perhaps his ideals of what a public man should seek to 
do and be, can be as graphically set forth as it is possible 
to set them forth by relating something Senator Dolliver 
said to me one evening as we were walking back to 
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Dolliver’s hotel in Washington where he lived, from a din- 
ner we had both attended, about a mile away. I had said 
something about the great career he had had, was having, 
and of his future. When I had finished he said, in effect, 
this: “You do me honor over much. But if I have even 
approximated what you say I have accomplished, I owe 
it all to the old Senator [Allison].’" ‘How is that?’ I asked. 
“It happened in this wise,” he replied. ‘You know I entered 
public life as an orator. My reputation was as a speech- 
maker—a rabble rouser, if you want to put it that way. I 
was invited to make speeches here, there and everywhere, 
and I accepted all the invitations I could.’ After I had been 
in Congress two or three terms, I was sitting with Senator 
Allison out on the porch of his residence in Washington, 
having had dinner with him. We sat there and smoked. 
The Senator was silent. Following his cue I said nothing. 
Finally he turned to me and said: ‘Jonathan, I am beginning 
to get worried about you.’ ‘Worried! How come?” ‘Well,’ 
he answered slowly, ‘you are constantly being referred to 
as the “brilliant Mr. Dolliver.” You are brilliant, Jonathan, 
—but that isn't enough. I have been here a long time and 
I've seen alot of brilliant fellows come—and go. Now 
Jonathan, if you want a long and useful public career, I 
think I can tell you how to go about it. Select some thing 
in government in which you are very much interested, and 
master it. Get to know more about it than anybody else 
knows. If you will do this, possessing your popular gifts, 
you can never be defeated. You can stay here as long as 
you live. 


‘And another thing,—don't accept all these invitations 
that come to you to make speeches. No one can strike 
twelve all the time. Make it a rule never to make a speech 
unless the occasion is reasonably worth while, and unless 
you have a reasonable time to prepare a worth-while 
speech for that occasion. To accept invitations to speak 
here, there, and everywhere will after a while cheapen you, 
Jonathan. Exercise self restraint in this matter. Then, 
whenever you do speak you will be at your best. There 
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will never be a chance for anybody to say “Dolliver’s be- 
ginning to slip.” Moreover, if you do too much speaking, 
you can’t do very much studying.’ 


“I took that plain talk to heart,” Dolliver told me. The 
sequel shows that he did take it to heart. He selected the 
tariff as his specialty. Finally his views on the tariff be- 
came more liberal than those of his party, but he was able 
to defend his position independent of his oratorical gifts. 
Had not sudden death taken him, he would probably have 
had a career in the Senate almost equal in length and dis- 
tinction to that of the great Senator who gave him that 
advice. 


In what Allison said to Dolliver on this occasion, he re- 
vealed clearly the way by which he had come to distinction, 
even though he did not possess anything in the way ot 
what we call oratorical ability. Senator Allison's specialty 
was finance, which included the tariff. One summer atter- 
noon, | sat in the gallery during the entire afternoon watch- 
ing and listening to Senator Allison as he explained a tariif 
measure. He was a handsome man—rather stockily built; 
at that time his hair was white. He wore a full beard, 
closely trimmed. He was dressed in a shepherd plaid suit, 
without vest, and wore a white shirt with turned-down 
collar, with a black tie, tied in a bow with his own hand. 
He was a commanding figure; painstakingly he was going 
over this bill, section by section; practically the entire mem- 
bership of the Senate were in their seats. Now and then a 
senator—sometimes from one side of the aisle, and some- 
times from another, would rise and ask permission to ask 
a question. Usually the question was something like this: 
“Senator, will you please tell me just what this paragraply 
means?” Always the question was asked quietly and re- 
spectfully. Nothing that savored of sarcasm, or heckling. 
Senator Allison would answer without hesitation. When 
he had finished the Senator who made the query would 
say: ‘Thank you, Senator,” and sit down. I wonder if such 
a scene could be duplicated now? I rather doubt it. 
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One day when I happened to be in Washington, Senator 
Allison asked me to go to lunch with him in the Senate 
Restaurant. When we reached the door of the restaurant, 
he paused for a moment and glanced over the room. Then, 
turning to me, he said: “There’s Senator Hoar of Massachu- 
setis sitting over there at a table by himself. He's a very 
interesting person. I’m sure you would like to meet him. 
Let's go over to where he is and I will introduce you and 
well sit down there and have a bite.’’ The introduction had 
scarcely been made when someone stepped over to Senator 
Allison and called him aside for a few moments. Senator 
Hoar said to me: “You ought to be very proud of your 
Senator—you Iowans.” ‘We are proud of him,” I replied. 
“I think he is the most useful man in public life,” he con- 
tinued. Then followed a statement which I shall never for- 
get as long as I live. “He (Senator Allison) has a genius 
for attaining the attainable. In other words, he can get the 
maximum of good in legislation at any given time, and 
that without seeming to put forth much of any effort—but 
of course he does put forth effort.” 


In his autobiography, Senator George F. Hoar, referring 
to Senator Allison (I am quoting from memory) thus 
characterizes him: “He is like the chief engineer of a great 
ship—seldom seen on deck—but I think it has been given 
to him, more than to any other man of his period, to say 
more often whether the ship should go on its way or on the 
rocks. He has pulled more poisonous fangs of legislation 
than any other man of his period.” He then goes on to say 
that Allison was often called cowardly, because of his ex- 
treme caution in making commitments. “The best evidence 
that he is not cowardly,” said Senator Hoar, “is that for 
years and years his name headed the roll call in the Senate. 
He was the first Senator to vote on every question on which 
there was a roll call. He never went to the cloak room. He 
never answered “present; he never passed. He voted. 
Cowards do not do that.’” 


1Cf Autobiography of Seventy Years, 1:238-40. 
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Senator Allison was a man who didn’t want to boss 
anybody. By nature, he was cooperative. After he had 
attained to undisputed leadership of his party in lowa, and 
to great influence at Washington, he could, if he had been 
so minded, have taken over a considerable amount of pat- 
ronage to himself, but he never did anything of the kind. 


If, for example, a United States Judgeship was to be filled, 
he could have at least claimed the right to name the Judge 
of the Northern District of lowa without consultation with 
anybody, leaving to his colleagues, who for the greater part 
of the period of his service lived in the southern half of the 
state, to have original and exclusive jurisdiction in the 
matter of Judges, United States Attorneys, Revenue Collec- 
tors, et cetera, claiming and exercising like prerogative for 
himself in the Northern District. This was not the Allisonian 
way however. All of these appointments were made after 
consultation with the Congressmen. If immediate agreement 
was not possible, Senator Allison always waited until agree- 
ment could be brought about. In this field, as in all other 
fields, he had what Senator Hoar so aptly said he had—a 
genius for attaining the attainable. I do not remember how 
long Senator Allison waited for an agreement in the matter 
of appointment of a Judge to succeed the late Judge Shiras. 
He could, if he had wished, have settled the matter imme- 
diately, but he waited a long, long time,—until there was 
entire agreement on Judge Reed of Cresco. Thus did he 
maintain harmony in the Party for many, many years, and 
the delegation from Iowa, because of its solidarity, became 
one of the most influential delegations in the nation. 


Until the last nomination, after the first, Senator Allison 
never had any serious contest to succeed himself. I think 
it was during the ‘80's, when the Republican majority in 
the legislature was narrowed down to just a few, by reason 
of the Party's split over prohibition, an effort was made on 
the part of a few so-called “renegade” Republicans in the 
legislature to defeat Senator Allison, by uniting with the 
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Democrats. Two or three men were brought forward in the 
hope that they might receive the vote of a coalition but the 
effort came to nothing. In fact, at no time would it have 
been possible to have carried out this scheme, because 
there were a sufficient number of Democrats in the Legisla- 
ture who were patriots before they were partisans, who 
would have cast their votes for Senator Allison in joint 
session, rather than cast them for a Republican, who would 
have not been the equal of Senator Allison in leadership 
and influence in the Senate. The then Chairman of the 
Democratic State Central Committee, Alexander Charles of 
Cedar Rapids, had this matter thoroughly in hand all the 
time. The sequel to this will be related later. 


As has been said before, Senator Allison, while possess- 
ing keen wit and kindly humor, seldom displayed this gift 
in his public speeches. But in private conversation he often 
scintillaied it. Let me give two or three illustrations: 


He was a very cautious man, and never committed him- 
self to anything rashly. Many stories were made up about 
him, because of this characteristic. One appeared not so 
very long ago, in the READERS DIGEST, featuring Jessie Jones 
as the hero, or whatever you want to call him. The true 
story was to the effect that the Senator was riding along 
one day in a railroad train, with a friend. Passing a fieid 
in which a flock of sheep was grazing, the friend remarked: 
“I see those sheep have just been sheared,” to which the 
Senator is said to have replied: ‘They have been on this 
side anyway.” 


I was an eye and ear witness to something which actu- 
ally took place, which I think is a far better story than the 
above. The Republican Convention which nominated 
Leslie M. Shaw for Governor met in Cedar Rapids, in 1897. 
McKinley had previously taken office March 4th suc- 
ceeding a Democratic President, and patronage talk was 
very much in the air. After the Convention, Senator Allison 
visited the office of the Cedar Rapids REPUBLICAN, together 
with a number of delegates living in North-East lowa. They 
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began to pump the Senator as to who he was going to name 
postmaster at Dubuque (his home town). Naturally, the 
Senator wasn't telling them who he was going to name. 
Finally, one bolder than the rest, a R. T. St. John, from Rice- 
ville, evidenily made up his mind that he was going to 
make the Senator commit himself. He swung his chair 
around, placed his hand on one of Senator Allison's knees, 
looked him straight in the eye, and said: “There oughtn’'t to 
be any doubt as to who will get that postmastership, Sena- 
tor, Joe Morgan [the Senator’s Secretary] ought to have that 
postmastership. He’s earned it,—don't you think so?” With 
that gracious smile always characteristic of him, and with- 
out waiting a split second, Senator Allison replied: ‘Mr. 
St. John, I think Joseph would agree with you precisely.” 
This was art, wouldn't you think? The questioning ceased. 


At the time when the newspapers were filled with gossip 
as to the probable engagement of Alice Roosevelt to Nicho- 
las Longworth, someone asked the Senator “Is Nick going 
to get Alice?’’ The Senator’s eyes twinkled, and he said: 
“Can he get away from her?” 


Senator Allison was a philosopher. It may be recalled 
that shortly after Mr. Cleveland left office the last time the 
daughter of the Secretary of the Navy, Miss Herbert, com- 
mitted suicide by jumping out of the third story of an apart- 
ment house or a hotel. I happened to be with Senator 
Allison at the time, and said to him: “What kind of a girl 
was Miss Herbert?” ‘She was a fine girl, he replied, “I 
do not know what caused her to commit this rash act, but 
I do know this—that it’s a terrible test of character, shall I 
say, to throw a girl, who had led a simple life hitherto, into 
the social whirl of the Cabinet circle. The President's 
Cabinet is the only court we have, and like all other courts, 
it has its flatterers, its sycophants, its social climbers. The 
newspaper boys help along. They portray just good plain 
girls who are daughters of Cabinet members as beautiful 
and talented, and from the time of the inauguration, the 
lights get brighter and brighter, and the music faster and 
faster, until a certain twelve o'clock on a certain fourth of 
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March, and then—for them—the lights go out and the music 
stops. It is all over. It is back home, where everything is 
simple ofttimes, and perhaps, dull. It’s a shock and, unless 
you are very well balanced, when on the third floor you 
might jump out.” 


—William R. Boyd, of Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, Chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee, lowa State Board of Educa- 
tion, was for many years editor of 
the Cedar Rapids Republican and a 
close friend of William B. Allison. 


THE CIRCUIT COURTS OF IOWA 


By Gorpon L. ELLIoTT 


Many residents of lowa do not know that there was 
once a Circuit Court in this state. Of those who know that 
fact few have any real information about its life story—the 
reason for its creation, its jurisdiction, or why it was 
abolished. 


The Circuit Courts of lowa existed for eighteen years, 
and handled something like 100,000 cases. It was a court 
of record, and during all but the first four years had a short- 
hand reporter. Sixty-nine lawyers graced its bench. The 
last survivor, Hon. J. H. Henderson of Indianola, later Com- 
merce Counsel of lowa, passed away within the year. 


Extinct for over fifty years, not more than two score law- 
yers are now living who practiced in the Circuit Court. 
Most lawyers know there was such a court by seeing the 
name in the older volumes of the lowa Reports, a mention 
of it in a county history, or the portraits of former judges 
displayed in the various court rooms. Once in a while they 
run across the musty, longhand written, ink-faded dockets 
and journals of the Circuit Court in some remote corner of 
the vault attached to the Clerk's office, for the Clerk of the 
District Court is now the legal custodian of these records. 
The abstracters are almost the only ones who have 
occasion to examine them. 


The Constitution of 1857, which was in force in 1868, pro- 
vided that 


The District Court shall consist of a single Judge .... (Art. V, 
Sec. 5.) 


The State shall be divided into eleven Judicial Districts; and 
after the year Eighteen hundred and sixty, the General Assembly 
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may reorganize the Judicial Districts and increase or diminish the 
number of Judges of ihe said Court, and may increase the number 
of Judges of the Supreme Court; but such increase or diminution 
shall not be more than one District or one Judge of either Court, 
at any one session; and no re-organization of the districts or 
diminution of the number of Judges, shall have the effect of re- 
moving a Judge from office. Such re-organization of the districts, 
or any change in the boundaries thereof, or increase or diminution 
of the number of Judges, shall take place every four years there- 
after, if necessary, and at no other time. (Art. V, Sec. 10.) 

The qualified electors of each judicial district shall, at the time 
of the election of District Judge, elect a District Attorney, etc. 
(Art. V, Sec. 13.) 


The 12th Judicial District was established in 1864. 


But with the great increase in population in lowa imme- 
diately following the Civil War, twelve district judges were 
unable to handle the business in the courts of the siate 
expeditiously. Congestion was much greater on the civil 
side than on the criminal. To create more judicial districts 
in order to get more district judges would bring in an un- 
necessary number of District Attorneys, because the princi- 
pal duty of the District Attorney was to attend the sessions 
of court in the various counties of the district, assist the 
Grand Jury, and prosecute the criminal cases pending. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF THE CIRCUIT COURT 


The Constitution prohibiting more than one district judge 
in a district, the 12th General Assembly in 1868 solved the 
problem by establishing Circuit Courts. Each district was 
divided into two circuits, with a judge for each circuit. 
Effective on the first Monday in January, 1869, the number 
of trial judges in the state was thus increased from twelve 
to thirty-six, each of the twelve judicial districts then having 
one district judge and two circuit judges. 


With the trebling of judges it was soon found there were 
more judges than necessary to take care of the litigation 
coming into the courts, and after four years the legislature, 
in 1872, reduced the number of circuits one-half by making 
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the boundaries of the circuits the same as the boundaries of 
the districts. The same legislature established the 13th Ju- 
dicial District, so that beginning January, 1873, the state had 
thirteen district judges and thirteen circuit judges. 


~ The legislature of 1872 also passed a law providing for 
official shorthand reporters in both the district and circuit 
courts. No doubt the reduction in circuit judges was in- 
fluenced by the feeling that the introduction of shorthand 
reporting would speed up the trials to the extent that the 
same amount of business could and would be transacted 
in much less time. This was true because before short- 
hand reporting, the only record made of testimony given 
was the written notes of the attorneys and the judge. At 
important places in the trial it was necessary to delay pro- 
ceedings until these longhand notes could be made. The 
record on appeal was arrived at by ‘settling the bill of ex- 
ceptions.” The attorneys went over their notes and agreed 
what the record was, or, in the event of dispute, the matter 
was settled by the judge from his notes and recollection. 


The Seventies were stirring times in lowa. More and 
more people from the states to the east moved in and be- 
came residents. The removal of the state capital from 
Burlington to Iowa City and then to Des Moines indicates 
the westward movement of the population center to approxi- 
mately the geographical center. But court business does 
not quickly follow increase in population. On the civil side 
it grows out of disputes over property and is greater where 
the values are enhanced, where residence has been longer, 
where estates are to be settled, where titles become compli- 
cated, where industry is established and takes its heavier 
toll in accidents than does a strictly agricultural area. 
Consequently, no rule of thumb which gave two judges to 
each district would work. The districts might have the same 
number of counties, their population might be approximate- 
ly the same, and still the litigation in one district might be 
twice or three times as much as in another. 

Two judges were not enough in some of the districts, 
and the legislature came to the relief of the districts where 
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the court dockets were heaviest by doing the only thing 
within its power—restoring or adding circuit judges by 
again dividing the “heavy” districts into two circuits. A 
second circuit judge was given ito the First, Fifth, and 
Seventh districts in 1878, still another to the Fifth in 1882 by 
an act which provided one additional circuit judge to every 
circuit in the state having a population in excess of 22,300 or 
more by the United States census of 1880; and to the 
Second, Fourth, and Sixth districts in 1884. 


In 1876 the 14th District was established. These changes 
brought the total number of trial judges in the state in 1885 
up to thirty-five—fourteen district judges, one district with 
three circuit judges, five with two circuit judges, and eight 
districts each having a single Circuit judge. 


The Constitution was amended in 1884 by striking out 
the provision for the election of District Attorneys and sub- 
stituting one for the election of county attorneys. The legis- 
lature was also given authority at any regular session to 
divide the state “into the necessary judicial districts for dis- 
trict court purposes.” 


With the power given to the legislature to provide addi- 
tional district judges in the several districts as needed, the 
necessity or reason for the Circuit Court no longer existed. 
So two years later the 2lst General Assembly abolished 
the circuit courts, and reorganized the state into eighteen 
judicial districts—three have since been added—with forty- 
four judges, effective January 1, 1887. At the present time 
there are seventy district judges in lowa. 


JURISDICTION OF THE CIRCUIT COURT 


The act passed in 1868 gave to the circuit courts original 
and exclusive jurisdiction of probate matters, of the issuing 
of marriage licenses, of all matters formerly under the juris- 
diction of the county judge or county court, and of appeals 
from justices’ and mayors’ courts. 
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The circuit courts were given concurrent jurisdiction with 
the district court in all civil actions at law, the foreclosure of 
mortgages, trust deeds and contracts for the sale of real 
estate, partition, assignment of dower, and appeals under 
statutes of eminent domain. 

No Grand Jury was impaneled in the Circuit Court, but 
indictments for misdemeanor found in the District Court 
might be tried, with the consent of the defendant, in the 
Circuit Court. Cases might be transferred from one court 
to the other in the same county by consent of the parties. 

The salary of each circuit judge was fixed at $1,500 per 
year. 

After the law had been in effect two years, the 13th 
General Assembly prescribed that ‘no jury shall be sum- ~ 
moned except for the first and third terms thereof except 
by written direction of the judge.” 

The original act also provided for not less than two nor 
more than four General Term Sessions in each district, at 
which the district and circuit judges should sit en banc for 
the purpose of making rules of practice, and as an appel- 
late court for the hearing in the first instance of all appeals 
from the judgments or orders of either the District or Circuit 
court of said district. Appeals from the General Term Ses- 
sions were to the Supreme Court. 


An intermediate appellate court proved unpopular, and 
the 13th General Assembly in 1870 repealed all of the 
sections relating thereto and restored the right of appeal 
direct to the Supreme Court. The repealing act became 
effective on publication, April 1, 1870. Thus the General 
Term Sessions were in existence only fifteen months. During 
that period of time, however, over 100 appeals from the 
General Term Session were taken to the Supreme Court. 
They are reported in the Iowa Reports from volumes 27 to 
34 inclusive, and bear a sub-title in the following form: 
‘Appeal from General Term, Second District (Monroe).” 

In the Code of 1873 the law with reference to the juris- 


diction of the District and Circuit Courts was re-written in 
the following language: 
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Sec. 161. The district court shall have and exercise general 
original jurisdiction, both civil and criminal, where not otherwise 
provided, and appellate jurisdiction in all criminal matters. Such 
court shall have a general supervision over all inferior courts 
and officers in criminal matters, to prevent and correct abuses 
where no other remedy is provided. 

Sec. 162. The circuit court shall have and exercise general 
original jurisdiction concurrent with the district court in all civil 
actions and special proceedings, and exclusive jurisdiction in all 
appeals and writs of error from inferior courts, tribunals, or officers, 
and a general supervision thereof in all civil matters, to prevent 
and correct abuses where no other remedy is provided. 


In the Code of 1873 the salary of the judges of the Circuit 
and District Courts was fixed at $2,200 per year. When the 
Circuit Court was abolished the salary of the District Judges 
was increased to $2,500 per year. 


THE CriRcuIT Court IN PoLK CouNTY 


The first entry appearing in the Journal of the Circuit 
Court in and for Polk County reads as follows: 


January 18th, 1869. 


Now on this day comes the Honorable John Mitchell, sole judge of 
the Ist Circuit of the 5th Judicial District Iowa and files the follow- 
ing commission in words and figures, to-wit: 


State of lowa 
Executive Department 
To all whom these presents shall come—Greeting: 


Whereas JOHN MITCHELL has been duly elected to the 
office of Circuit Judge of the first (1st) circuit of the fifth Judicial 
District of the State of Iowa to fill such office from the first Monday 
of January, A.D., 1869 to the first Monday of January, A.D., 1873. 


Therefore, know ye that in pursuance of law |, SAMUEL 
MERRILL, Governor of the State of Iowa, in the name and by 
authority of the people of the State do hereby commission him 
to said office with full powers and authority to execute and ful- 
fill the duties thereof according to law, and to enjoy all the rights, 
authorities, privileges, and emoluments thereto legally appertain- 
ing for the full term for which he has been elected, unless this 
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commission be sooner revoked or annulled by lawful authority. 
In testimony whereof I have here unto set my hand and caused 
to be affixed the Great Seal of the State of Iowa. 


Done at Des Moines this twelfth day of December, A.D. 1868 
in the ninety-third year of the United States and the twenty- 
second of the State of Iowa. 


By the Governor: SAM MERRILL 
Ed Wright, Secretary of State. 
(SEAL) 


And the last entry in the Journal of the Circuit Court in and 
for Polk County reads: 


December 31, 1886. 
Ordered that court adjourn Sine Die. 


Josiah Given  ) 
J. H. Henderson ) Judges 


During the eighteen years of the existence of the Circuit 
Court, 12,116 cases were filed therein in Polk County, 8,585 
in law and 3,531 in equity, the journalized entries of which 
cover 30 volumes, 22 in law and 8 in equity. 


WHAT BECAME OF THE CIRCUIT JUDGES 


Of the sixty-nine circuit judges in lowa one-third ad- 
vanced to higher courts. Seven—McDill, Forrey, Winslow, 
Wilson, Bagg, Ruddick and Loofbourow—became District 
Judges during the eighteen-year period of the court. Thir- 
teen—Phelps, Traverse, Stuart, Wakefield, Given, Hender- 
son, Lewis, Leffingwell, Granger, Miracle, Cleland, Conner 
and Macomber—went to the District Court upon the aboli- 
tion of the Circuit Court, and two others—Sloan and Ney— 
were later advanced. Judge William E. Miller was appointed 
to the Supreme Court from the Circuit Court. Judges Given 
and Granger, after serving on the District Bench, were also 
elevated to the Supreme Bench. And Judge Given, after 
his retirement from the Supreme Bench, served a short time 
as District Judge in Polk County by appointment. 
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Nine Circuit Judges—Given, Connor, Winslow, Benson, 
Barker, Granger, Bradley, Cleland and Conner—had also 
served as District Attorney before they went on the bench. 


Twelve Circuit Judges lost their positions in 1872 when 
the number of circuits was reduced, and were not re-elected. 
Others were succeeded during the life of the court for one 
cause or another. 


The judicial careers of eight Circuit Judges—Jeffries, 
Chaney, McCallum, Calivert, Crozier, French, Hedges and 
Utt—ended when the court was abolished. 


CroziER v. Lyons, AuDITOR oF STATE 


Judge Crozier brought an action to test the validity of 
the act abolishing the Circuit Courts, claiming that the office 
of circuit judge had not been abolished by any act of the 
legislature, and that he was still entitled to the salary affix- 
ed to said office. He demanded of the defendant, the Audi- 
tor of State, a warrant for such salary for the month of Janu- 
ary, 1887. The auditor refused to issue the warrant, and 


... The act did not in terms abolish the office of circuit judge, 
and the question to be determined is, was the office abolished by 
the provisions of the statute above cited? ... The legislature had 
power to abolish the office of judge of the circuit court ..... In 
our opinion the above cited sections..... operate as a repeal of 
the law creating the office of circuit judge. 

... It is true, as claimed by counsel, that the judges of the cir- 
cuit court had other duties to perform, not connected with the hold- 
ing! of-cotrt ..... to appoint commissioners of insanity, to inspect 
jails, to send children to the reform schools, to inquire into the 
question as to the insanity of persons in confinement, etc. ..... 
When the courts and circuits were abolished, there were no judges 
of the courts to perform these duties, and exercise these powers. 

In our opinion the demurrer to the answer was properly 
overruled. 


thereupon Crozier commenced an action of mandamus to 
compel the auditor to issue the warrant. The defendant 
auditor asserted in his answer that he had no authority to 
issue the warrant because the office of circuit judge had 
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been abolished by act of the legislature. There was a 
demurrer to the answer, which was overruled by the Dis- 
trict Court, and the plaintiff appealed. The Supreme Court, 
in its opinion affirming the action of the lower court (72 
Iowa 401) said, among other things: 


JUDGES OF THE CIRCUIT COURT 
(Figures in parentheses indicate Circuits.) 


First District 
(1) Lee and Henry Counties: John B. Drayer, 1869-1880; 
William J. Jeffries, 1881-1886. 
(2) Des Moines and Louisa Counties: John C. Power, 1869- 
1872. (Included in First Circuit, 1873-8) Charles H. 
Phelps, 1878-1886. 


Second District 

(1) Van Buren, Wapello and Davis Counties: Robert 
Sloan 1869-1880; Henry C. Traverse, 1881-1886. 
Dell Stuart, 1885-1886. (Additional judge added by 
20th G.A.) 

(2) Appanoose, Monroe, Lucas and Wayne Counties: 
Henry L. Dashiell, 1869-1872. (Included in First Circuit, 
1873-1886.) 


Third District 

(1) Page, Montgomery, Fremont, Mills and Pottawattamie 
Counties: (1873 - Fremont, Mills and Pottawattamie 
Counties transferred to 13th District): R. L. Douglas, 
1869-1872; J. W. Hewitt, 1873-1878; D. D. Gregory, 1878- 
1884; John Chaney, 1885-1886. 

(2) Clarke, Decatur, Union, Ringgold, Adams and Taylor 
Counties: (1872 - All counties transferred to First Cir- 
cuit) J. W. McDill, 1869-1870; Samuel Forrey, 1870-1872. 


Fourth District 
(1) Harrison, Shelby, Crawford, Monona, Woodbury, Ida, 
Cherokee, Plymouth, Sioux, O’Brien, Osceola and Lyon 
Counties: (1873, Shelby and Crawford Counties trans- 
ferred to 13th District. 1877, Ida County transferred to 
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14th District) Addison Oliver, 1869-1874; J. R. Zuver, 
1874-1884. 

Lyon, Osceola, O'Brien, Sioux and Plymouth Counties: 
David D. McCallum, 1885-1886. 

Woodbury, Monona, Harrison and Cherokee Counties: 
George W. Wakefield, 1885-1886. 

Sac, Calhoun, Humboldt, Pocahontas, Buena. Vista, 
Clay, Palo Alto, Kossuth, Emmet and Dickinson Coun- 
ties: (All counties in this circuit included in original 
First Circuit, 1873-1876. Beginning January 1, 1877, 
14th District constituted from these counties and Ida 
County.) Jared M. Snyder, 1869-1872. 


Fifth District 
Warren, Polk and Dallas Counties: (1872, Madison, 
Adair and Guthrie Counties added. 1878, Madison, 
Adair, Guthrie, and Dallas Counties transferred to 
Second Circuit.) John Mitchell, 1869-1880; Josiah 
Given, 1881-1886. 
William Connor, 1883-1885; Ripley N. Baylies, 1885; J. H. 
Henderson, 1885-1886. 
Madison, Adair, Cass, Audubon, Carroll, Greene and 
Guthrie Counties: (1873, Cass, Audubon, Carroll and 
Greene Counties added to 13th District; remaining 
Counties added to First Circuit. 1878, Madison, Adair, 
Guthrie and Dallas Counties placed in Second Circuit.) 
Frederick Mott, 1869-1872; S. A. Callvert, 1878-1886. 


Sixth District 

Washington, Jefferson, Keokuk and Poweshiek Coun- 
ties: Lucian C. Blanchard, 1869-1880; William R. Lewis, 
1881-1886. 

Mahaska, Marion and Jasper Counties: H. S. Winslow, 
1869-1870; Stephen M. Lindley, 1870-1872. (Included in 
First Circuit, 1873-1884.) John A. Hoffman, 1884; 
George W. Crozier, 1885-1886. 


Seventh District 
Scott and Muscatine Counties: Henry H. Benson, 1869- 
1872; Daniel W. Ellis, 1873-1880. Clinton and Jackson 
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Counties: (1878); Charles W. Chase, 1881-1884; A. J. 
Leffingwell, 1885-1886. 

Clinton and Jackson Counties: George B. Young, 1869- 
1872. Daniel W. Ellis, 1872. (Included in First Circuit, 
1873-1878.) Scott and Muscatine Counties (1878): De- 
Witt C. Richman, 1878-1883; Nathaniel French, 1883- 
1886. 


Eighth District 
Benton, Tama, lowa and Johnson Counties: William E. 
Miller, 1869-1870; George R. Struble, 1870-1872; W. J. 
Haddock, 1872; John McKean, 1873-1880; Christian W. 
Hedges, 1881-1886. 
Cedar, Linn and Jones Counties: Sylvanus Yates, 1869- 
1872. (Included in First Circuit, 1873-1886.) 


Ninth District 
Dubuque and Delaware Counties: Winslow T. Barker, 
1869-1872; David S. Wilson, 1872; B. W. Poor, 1872; 
Sylvester Bagg, 1873-1878; Benjamin W. Lacy, 1879- 
1883; John J. Ney, 1884; W. H. Utt, 1884-1886. 
Buchanan, Black Hawk and Grundy Counties: Sylvester 
Bagg, 1869-1872. (Included in First Circuit, 1873-1886.) 


Tenth District 
Allamakee, Winneshiek and Howard Counties: Martir. 
W. Burdick, 1869-1872; Charles T. Granger, 1873-1886. 
Ciayton, Fayette and Chickasaw Counties: Benjamin T. 
Hunt, 1869-1872; (Included in First Circuit, 1873-1886.) 


Eleventh District 
Marshall, Story and Boone Counties: Henry Hudson, 
1869-1872; John H. Bradley, 1873-1880; David D. Miracle, 
1881-1886. 
Hamilton, Franklin, Hardin, Wright and Webster Coun- 
ties; S. L. Rose, 1869-1872. (Included in First Circuit, 
1873-1886.) 

Twelfth District ; 
Bremer, Floyd and Butler Counties: George W. Rud- 


dick, 1869-1870; Robert G. Reiniger, 1870-1884; J. B. 
Cleland, 1885-1886. 
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(2) Mitchell, Worth, Winnebago, Hancock and Cerro Gordo 
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Counties: Harvey N. Brockway, 1869-1872. (Included 
in First Circuit, 1873-1886.) 


Thirteenth District 
(Created by 14th G.A., 1872.) 
Fremont, Mills, Audubon, Pottawattamie, Cass, Craw- 
ford, Shelby, Carroll and Greene Counties: Thomas R. 
Stockton, 1873-1876; C. F. Loofbourow, 1877-1883; Joseph 
Lyman 1884; James P. Conner, 1884-1886. 


Fourteenth District 
(Created by 16th G.A., 1876) 
Calhoun, Ida, Sac, Buena Vista, Pocahontas, Humboldt, 
Kossuth, Palo Alto, Clay, Dickinson and Emmet Coun- 
ties: John N. Weaver, 1877-1884; J. H. Macomber, 1885- 
1886. 
—Gordon L. Elliott, of Des Moines, 
member of the bar and Shorthand 
Reporter in the Polk County District 
Court for over thirty years, has long 
been a close student of legal and 
judicial history. 


LETTERS 
LocaTinc A NEw HoMeE 


Wisconsin Territory [Iowa District] June 18th 1836 

We are well at present hoping those lines may find 
you all enjoying the same. We started from Warren County 
on the 16th of May and arrived here the 23rd we had some 
considerable difficulty in getting here we waited at the 
ferry about five days before we could get across the river 
they being so throng at the ferry our turn did not come any 
sooner. The emigration to this part of the country is still 
increasing explorers are through here daily hunting land 
but it is nearly all taken up claims are selling very high 
here George Humphrey sold his claim about a week ago 
for three (hundred?) dollars and has got another nearly as 
good and has made considerable improvement on it I am 
living in Uncle Joseph Craws house until I can get one built 
for myself We have got 23 acres of Corn and potatoes I 
have got a house nearly built Evan[?] Lewis Joseph Mc- 
Caughey & George Humphrey has got claims and houses 
built on them I expect to get five acres of prairie broke this 
week which I have to pay three dollars and acre which I 
expect (to?) sow in wheat this fall I received a letter from 
you the 7th of June in which you thought bad policy in 
coming here but I don't apprehend any danger as the Sauks 
and Foxes are too few in number to do any harm. You like- 
wise stated that Bayless is a going to collect the judgment 
against us and is a going to send here to collect of it from me 
I want you to tell Bayless that I disregard him as there is 
neither law nor gospel here and I am at his defiance [I 
want] you to write me whether there is a governor appoint- 
ed [of this territory?] or whether it is struck off into a terri- 
tory or not [and] who the governor is for we hear no knews 
here I want you to send [me?] the papers after you are done 
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reading them put them in the office and send them to New 
Boston Mercer County Illinois for we are like the old woman 
in the hollow in perfect darkness in respect to knews either 
foreign or domestic therefore no not neglect to send me the 
papers. I wrote to Brother George that I thought it would 
be good policy for [?] him to fetch a small stores here but I 
understand there is two or three stores coming here this 
seasons and I think he had better come with you this fall 
and see the country and then do what he thinks best he 
can come with you this fall by land as it will be the cheap- 
est way you can come. Wm Humphrey & Robert came to 
this country on sixty dollars and it cost me that to come by 
water therefore it is much the cheapest way to come by 
land for you can buy your horse[?] feed by the bushel and 
can sleep in your wagon and buy your provisions so cheap 
that it will not cost you but very little to come here. Do not 
forget to fetch some kind of fire works that you can make 
fire at any time as the prairies are often on fire and it is 
dangerous travelling through them in the fall season with- 
out some way of making fire and if you see the fire coming 
set fire in the grass behind you and then drive in the burnt 
prairie and wait until the fire is past. I want you to fetch 
me a dozen or so of good grafted apple trees and likewise 
some pair and cherry trees about 18 inches long box them 
up and pour water over them daily likewise bring me lots of 
fruit seeds of all kinds likewise locust and all other kinds 
that you may think I shall need. You must be certain to 
come this fall and fetch the articles I have wrote for as I 
shall not procure any of them here and shall depend on 
your bringing them therefore be sure not to disappoint me 
as I cannot farm without them I would give you a descrip- 
tion of the country in general if I could have got time to ex- 
plore it but I have been so buisy that I have not seen much 
of it what I have seen is very beautiful and good soil the 
timber here is sufficient to fence all the prairies. The dis- 
tance between the musketen and Ioway is about seven 
miles I live about two miles from the Indian Reserve which 
extends 40 miles up the Iowa & ten miles wide 5 on each 
side of the Iowa if you hear of this being bought by govern- 
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ment try and come immediately and take a claim there as 
there are some first rate places on it the Purchase is all 
taken and the claims are very high people that have got 
claims in this neighborhood are asking five hundred to a 
thousand dollars I want you to send me by water three or 
four barrels of flour if you have any chance by any person 
coming here as there is no wheat scarcely in the three ad- 
joining states Missouri and Indiana nor Illinois and flour 
and wheat will be very dear here; likewise bring me a 
first rate set of large harrows teeth if you have a chance of 
sending me the flour forward it to New Boston Mercer 
County Illinois I received a letter from Brother Joseph on 
the 12th of June dated the 22nd of May and was very sorry 
to hear that he has been to an Irish wedding if he had 
[illegible] him and took a claim by this time he might 
have sold it for five hundred dollars [?] if he had stayed 
it would enabled me to have got along much better 
as I have to pay [?] for help again which makes me make 
but slow progress in opening a farm I have taken a claim 
in the prairie nigh to the claim that [illegible] Humphrey 
sold it is a beautiful place the most of the prairie high roll- 
ing surrounded on three sides by timber wich is as good as 
is common in this part of the timber is well watered it joins 
with G Humphreys on the one side and Evan Lewis on the 
other about a mile south [illegible] George Humphrey 
claims are worth about five hundred dollars each Joseph 
Crow was offered a hundred and fifty dollars for his claims 
and did not take it. I have got corn and Potatoes enough 
to do me and I want you to writ if you are coming and how 
many horses you will bring so that I may be prepared with 
hay and stabling sufficient for them you may bring two or 
three which ever you please I have a notion to buy cattle 
and hogs and go to raising stock as I think there is as much 
money to be made by that as raising grain here when you ° 
write let me know your opinion about the [?] matters I want 
you to bring some money if you will have it to spare as I 
will want some more if I go to raising stock or whether or 
not I shall need some more I think if I had about two or 
three hundred dollars a year as bacon is worth fifteen cents 
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per pound and will no doubt remain that for several year 
yet as the Emigration is still great and still increasing that 
every thing will [?] still demand a good price milk cows is 
rating at from fifteen to twenty five dollars and the cost of 
raising them is but little to what it is in Ohio. I am much 
better pleased with the Country than I was the longer I 
stay the better I like it and I make no doubt that a person 
can make money fast and easier there than they can in 
Ohio on the same capital as there is such an extensive 
range for cattle and hogs the cost of raising them is but 
small to what it is there and they raise as good grain here 
as there generally the wheat this season is all killed by 
frost but that is not common _I think after you see this coun- 
try and siay a while that you will like it as well as Ohio 
and no doubt you will take a notion to sell out and come 
here but be sure you come and see the country first. The 
gres difficulty I see here [?] now is milling as there is no 
mills nigher than thirty or forty miles at present but there is 
a prospect of having mills this fall or next spring nigh ut 
hand so that by the time [illegible] where raised there will 
be mills enough to manufacture it I have had a notion ot 
buying one half of a prairie team as breaking is very dear 
I think that it would be better for me to have a team of my 
own and break thirty or forty acres next season than to pay 
so high for breaking and the more I can get broke the better 
as one hand can do more in this country than two in Ohio 
after they have a farm opened; hirelings is very dear here 
so there is none to be hired scarcely we have to pay one 
dollar per hundred for making rails The reason that I want 
so much prairie is that I may raise corn enough to feed my 
stock as I want to buy about one hundred head of cattle 
and I want you to join me [?] when you come in buying 
them the cost of keeping stock here is but [illegible] ex- 
tensive [?] meadows belong to Uncle saw that a person mow 
[?] as much hay as he wants for nothing? Make no doubt 
that if you come here and like the country that there are 
some good claims to be [?] found that will please you or 
you might buy some cheap and if you should like the coun- 
try enough to sell out and come here I think we can make 
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money faster here than we could in Ohio................ at present 
but I remain your most affectionate brother 


Abram McCleary John McCleary 


EDUCATION 


St. Mary’s Landing [Missouri] Feby. 15, 1838 
Dear Sir 
I recd with very great pleasure your esteemed favor of 
the 28th Ut. I am delighted with your favourable opinion 
of Mr. Webster. I believe I told you that I thought myself 
the Oldest admirer of Mr. W. on the west side of the Missis- 
sippi & who had lived on the West Side as long as I had— 
I shall be very much pleased to receive a Copy of the 
Preempton law with Mr. W.'s remarks on it. I still am not 
satisfied with the law—I do honestly think it would be better 
for Congress to legislate prospectively on this Subject. & 
LEGALIZE WHAT THEY CANNOT HINDER; the SETTLEMENT upon 
the PUBLIC land BEFORE it is brought into market—I would 
give to Such Settlers the right of preemption, but would 
make them pay for it—They should only have the right up- 
on paying an advanced price say 75 or 100 pr. cent. for the 
land. This I think would do comparative justice to the own- 
ers of the land, the people, & the Settlers—I am not aware 
that this course has been proposed. It seems to me it would 
be just all round, I do think, there is Something wrong in 
this preemption law business, as it has hitherto been regu- 
lated and although the course I propose would not be en- 
tirely free from objection, I think it infinitely better than the 
one hitherto pursued—I will not trespass upon you by illus- 
trating my Idea. If1I did I should make a very dull Speech 
elsewhere than in Congress, which you know would be 
wrong—I have had the boldness to suggest this thing to Mr. 
W. I have not given him my name for fear he might think 
I wanted to intrude upon his attention. 
In regard to Schools in Wisconsin—and your Queries? 
I do not think we are yet in a Situation to engage a Teacher, 
Some preparation is wanted—But I shall be anxious this 
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preparation shall be made with all practicable Speed—I do 
not Suffer my self to think half as doubtingly upon going to 
Wisconsin as you seem to Speak about it. I expect to be 
established there, before your return—After getting there 
the Sooner I shall be able to get my children to School the 
better I shall be pleased—If a Teacher however was en- 
gaged, his salary would of course commence at once & if 
the house was not properly prepared & any difficulty in 
making up a school, he would not feel agreeably situated— 
It will probably be better to postpone an absolute engage- 
ment until these PRELIMINARIES can be Settled— 


In regard to the character of qualifications of a Teacher, 
I do not feel myself competent to Say much, in addition to 
my observations in my former letter to you. It used to be 
the Case & I presume yet is, in New England, that a good 
many young men, obtained their Education, by their own 
exertions, & with Small assistance from their parents—They 
frequently would resort to School Teaching as a means to 
raise funds to get along & even after graduating at college, 
would have recourse to this to assist them in getting a pro- 
fession—Young men who get along in this way are GENERAL- 
LY of the vERY best MATERIAL for any thing—lIn getting a 
Teacher, I should almost Consider it absolutely indispens- 
able that he should not be the Son of parents considered by 
any Means WELL OFF, or rather RICH—Sons of rich parents 
would not probably be applicants for Such Situations—If 
however they should happen to be I Should Consider it a 
disqualification. If Vandoren (?) Shall Succeed I Shall en- 
deavor to get a pretty good library & have a comfortable 
office at Dubuque. I Should have no objection to a young 
man who Should desire it, having free use of it & it might 
be an inducement—I Should judge at present, that if a 
young man of good character, & sufficient Education, who 
might otherwise be qualified, even if he Should not look to 
School Teaching as a permanent employment, could be 
engaged at first, it would be as much as would be desirable 
in the present State of things whenever a college Shall be 
organized the getting of professors, will be quite an AUTRE 
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cHosE. At present my ambition would be Satisfied by hav- 
ing a good Country School at Dubuque in a house well 
appoinied for that purpose to which we could send our 
DAUGHTERS as well as our sons—In proportion to my means, 
I will do as much towards this as any person—And it Seems 
to me there must be a Sufficiency of Material, at Dubuque 
out of which to organize, a first rate & Constant Elementary 
School—Now I should Suppose the most you could do at 
present would be, to So arrange with Some of your 
acquaintance, that when you Should be ready to receive a 
teacher at Dubuque, they would enable you at once to 
refer to a proper Source to be Supplied—Mr. Powell, the 
young man who went to Wisconsin on our joint account, 
writes me, he has found a place to Suit him. “Just eight 
miles above Dubuque & 1!/, miles from the river.’ From his 
discription I should think he has made a judicious Selec- 
tion—He Says the qr. he has Selected is well timbered, & 
rich ENOUGH—Saw & Grist mill within 1!/, miles—I am ar- 
ranging to get there as early as possible—(17th 


We have had a week of very cold weather—Snow at 
present about one foot deep, river not closed, expect to be 
able to send over this evening or in the morning. 


Our acquaintance generally well ... Charles Gregoire I 
believe has made arrangements for Spending the Summer 
at Mine Lamott—Rosamond Pratte the Whig Candidate for 
State Senate—Robert T. Brown, on the other Side—The 
Election will excite considerable interest, but I have very 
small hopes of Missouri—No whig Candidate for the Legis- 
lature in Ste Genevieve yet—There will be one & a try to 
elect him. 


Our Side expect all the assistance to the Whig Cause, 
from Congress that body Shall be able to give—If the ad- 
ministration have Sent Prentice & Word home to Mississippi 
& will pass the Sub-Treasury bill they may consider they 
have completed their labours & make a windup with the 
present Session of Congress— 


Whenever you can find time & disposition to let me hear 
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from you, I shall receive it as a favor, & will promise not to 
“Bore” you again with so long a notice. 
Mrs. D. desires her best wishes & respects— 
Your friend 
G. W. Jones Esar.* Timothy Davis’ 


St. Mary’s Landing Decr. 30. 1837. 
Dear Sir 


I have not, since I have seen you had any intelligence 
either from my Brother or from Mr. Powell, who went up to 
Wisconsin. This provokes me, as my arrangements here 
depend some little upon what they may be doing up there— 
I am arranging however to go up by the earliest oppy in the 
Spring. It gives me some uneasiness about SCHOOLING my 
children when I get there— They are yet hardly old enough 
to send East to an Academy or College. But they are too 
old to be roaming at large—Now it does seem to me that 
we ought to be able to put up a good School house at 
Dubuque & keep up a good School. Such a one as would 
be most appropriate for your & my children—I am sure 
there are quite a sufficiency of Children in Dubuque to fur- 
nish a good School. I shall have three, Mr. Lorimer has sev- 
eral & yourself some. For us three alone to join in putting 
up a School House & employing a Teacher, would be 
Cheaper than to be sending abroad, but I am sure we 
should find others willing to assist by joining us—In regard 
to a Teacher, I cannot believe there will be any difficulty in 
getting one—You spoke of Mr. Uertick. I did not encourage 
the Idea of getting him— He is entirely too old, Beside his 
family are, as well as himself, altogether habituated to 
Slaves, & could not with convenience or facility accommo- 
date themselves to a Situation where they could not have 
them. They would be entirely too helpless in Wisconsin.— 
I have had Lewis with Mr. Uertick two years, & from what I 
learn & to the best of my judgment, he has not command & 
Beieneen tots W. Jone’ Removed to Dubuque in 1887. A lawyer, was’ lected t0 
Congress in 1856 as a Whig. 


2Delegate to Congress from Wisconsin Territory, a strong Democrat, made his 
home at this time in Dubuque. 
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influence over Schollars which I think a Teacher ought to 
have. Again, I am very much in favor of young persons, 
that is those rather advancing than receding from the prime 
of manhood, for almost any business—There is an energy & 
boldness about such which I hold to be one of the elements 
of success in almost every pursuit or business— If we can 
prepare a house I have very little fear of being able in 
Dubuque of procuring both Teachers & Schollars— There is 
an association of gentlemen in Philadelphia, for the pur- 
pose of affording facilities to those who wish to employ, as 
well as those who wish to be employed as Teachers— Mr. 
Horace Binney is the President— Now if you are acquaint- 
ed with any of the Phia. Delegation in Congress, they could 
put you in the way of getting precisely the information and 
assistance you might require in getting a Teacher— You 
spoke of Wanting one for Bellmont— We are not yet pre- 
pared for one at Dubuque. I do not recollect the Style of 
the association I have alluded to in Phia. I am not sure 
however, but @ BETTER ARTICLE in the line of Teachers might 
be procured FURTHER EAST than at Philadelphia—My pre- 
possessions are rather that way— You may I think avail 
yourself of your acquaintance at the city to get such infor- 
mation on the subject as will be useful hereafter. ..." 
Very Respectfully Yours 
Timothy Davis 


Washington, llth May, 1838 
Sir, 

I take the liberty of addressing you, on the subject of an 
advertisement which appeared in the National Intelligencer 
of yesterday; in which applicants are referred to you “for 
particulars.” 

Will you have the kindness, Sir, to inform me, Ist, How 
far the school, mentioned in the advertisement, is from a 
Roman Catholic church? 2ndly, What the yearly rent of the 
place may be; and what is the smallest number of years, 
for which the place would be leased? 3. What is the am’'t 
of stock on the farm; and what furniture in the house? 4. 
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Is there a probability that the lessee would immediately get 
the same number, or nearly the same number, of pupils 
mentioned in the advertisement, at his entering upon the 
discharge of his duties? Sthly. What are the terms, p. year, 
or p. quarter, for Board, and for Tuition? 6. Is that part 
of the country REALLY healthy? and how far is the school 
from a Market town, and the name of the nearest market 
town? 

I should like to be a little more oo... in my in- 
quiries; (for I have a large family;) but I fear I have been 
too troublesome already. After I shall have had the pleas- 
ure of hearing from you, I shall do myself ihe honour of 
waiting upon you, to obtain some further particulars, and to 
submit my credentials to your examination, at any time and 
place that you may think proper to appoint. 

I have been engaged for upwards of twenty years, in 
the laborious business of teaching the Latin, French, and 
English languages, Natural Philosophy, History, Geography, 
&c. I commenced my career of teaching, as a tutor, in 
George-town College, in this District, in 1816; and for the 
last two or three years, I have been and still am, Principal 
of a flourishing academy in this City. But my family, as I 
have said before, is large; and I wish to try our fortunes in 
the West. 

You will please to address me through the City Post- 
office, as soon as convenience may permit. 

Very respectfully, Sir, 
[Endorsed] Your Most Obt. Servt. 
“Answered Instanter”’ D’Arcy A. French 


Hampton R. I. County Ill. Dec. 7th 1840 

To the Hon. Laurel Summers 

Dear Sir, 

It gives me pleasure to reply as soon as my engage- 
ments have allowed me, to your favor of the 26th ult. 

My bill of prices or day Scholars in the English branches 
including mathematics varies from two to four and one-half 
Dollars for the Summer Session and from two and one half to 
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five for the winter Session. Those are the prices for the 
quarter of eleven weeks varying with the number and na- 
ture of the studies pursued by the Scholar. To be more 
definite, the price for the three fundamental and most im- 
portant branches, reading, writing and calculation is $3. 
per qr., in the summer and $3.50 in the winter. 

When boys under 16 yrs. of age board in my family and 
furnish their own beds bedding and towels, I charge them 
at the rate of $100 per year, to be paid quarterly in advance, 
and this sum pays for board washing fuel lights and tuition 
in all the English branches. They are then subject to extra 
charges only for clothing, mending books and stationary 
and medical advice when these are needed from me, or if 
the payments are not made in advance 20% is added to the 
bill. 

For further information I would refer you to my prospec- 
tus published in the Rock Island Banner a copy of which 
will be forwarded with this letter. 

But you will probably agree with me, Sir, in the senti- 
ment that the prices of tuition are, in some respects, of very 
small import. A good school in this country is a cheap 
school at any price that is not manifestly exorbitant. As I 
should set much value on your favorable consideration, 
allow me to give you some description of my views and 
practice. In the government of my school, I use very little 
punishment. I have not had occasion to punish one Scholar 
since the opening of the present Session. It is very seldom 
that any of my pupils need it. A teacher, who governs 
himself, and manages right, Can always secure the Co- 
operation of a large majority of his pupils and these over- 
awe the remainder into subordination. There always will 
be a few very bad boys, and when these govern the School, 
as they often do, the administration is wretched indeed. In 
a school properly managed, such boys become powerless. 
Punishment is sometimes necessary to sustain and demon- 
strate authority, but I find it seldom called for. When I 
meet my school at the commencement of the session, I look 
upon my pupils as individuals endowed with reason & 
sensibilities like my own. Instead of irritating their feelings 
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I win them; instead of overlooking their judgments, as un- 
worthy of my notice, I seek an unequivocal expression of 
their views in relation to all those plans, in which their 
happiness as well as my own is so much involved. Some 
teachers, when they commence a school, appear to expect 
that their scholars will all do right of course, but in that 
case, the Scholars do wrong of course, and then come 
wrath and blows. A better way is, to anticipate both the 
errors and the blows, and substitute improvement and 
happiness. 

Next to the proper government of my Scholars, I set a 
high value upon their improvement in the three fundamen- 
tal branches, reading, writing and arithmetic. These form 
a Class of studies distinct from all others; they are roots, 
not branches of the tree of Knowledge; when I teach a child 
to read, I may be said to furnish him with a useful instru- 
ment like an axe, that will fell the forest; when I teach a 
lesson in Geography, I only cut down a single tree for him. 
Thence I regard that part of my school, that are pursuing 
these first studies, as altogether the most interesting and im- 
portant. If my school fails in these departments, I shall 
consider it entirely undeserving of any popularity it may 
enjoy. 

Still I would not undervalue the higher branches of study 
in their proper place; and I am prepared to teach them. 
Philosophy and the natural sciences are valuable to the 
English student. I have an excellent collection of foreign 
and native minerals; the wild lands and the coal beds and 
the rocky shores and islands of the river furnish an abun- 
dance of specemins in Minerology and Botany of which I 
avail myself in my walks with my scholars; and a boy 
boarding with me for a season would hardly fail to acquire 
a valuable habit of observation, as well a multitude of 
names and facts, that would be of some importance for 
him to learn. But I fear your patience is exhausted. I am 
very respty. &c. 

Samuel S. Samberson 
P. S. Scholars can enter without inconvenience at any time. 
The next vacation will occur in the month of August. 


EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT 


EDGAR R. HARLAN 


When Edgar R. Harlan at the age of 29 became county 
attorney of Van Buren County it seemed as if his success as 
a lawyer had been assured. He had a right to look for- 
ward to a satisfactory career in his chosen profession. 
Environment and circumstances decreed that he should de- 
vote his life to a worthy public service. 

He had been graduated from the high school in Keosau- 
qua and had secured education in the law at the Drake 
University law school. The quaint old courthouse in his 
town was a daily reminder of the historic past of his com- 
munity and the state. At this bar had appeared many of 
the notable early Iowa practitioners and judges. From this 
picturesque bend in Iowa's largest river, reminiscent of 
steamboat and ox-team days, men had gone forth as states- 
men and jurists to carry the name and fame of Iowa far 
and wide. There were real first settlers still occupying 
some of the little white cottages and many of their sons 
and daughters were active. With his native faculty of keen 
observation Mr. Harlan came to a fine appreciation of his- 
torical values. 

About the time Mr. Harlan had completed four years as 
attorney for the county, Charles Aldrich secured the promise 
from George C. Duffield of some articles on recollections of 
pioneer life. Mr. Duffield had come with his father to a 
home on Chequest creek in territorial days which was, when 
staked out, the farthest west of any claim in what is now 
Jowa. Mr. Harlan was Mr. Duffield’s son-in-law and in the 
preparation of the articles for publication assisted as an 
amanuensis, and also personally took pictures of persons 


and scenes that were used and published in the ANNALS oF 
IowA in 1903-4. 
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The Iowa Historical Department was taking shape under 
the guidance of its founder who had twenty years earlier 
laid the foundation by the gift of his historic collection to 
the state. Mr. Aldrich desired that the work should be 
continued and expanded, and to that end he induced Mr. 
Harlan to turn aside from his profession of the law to assist 
him; and so when the founder laid down the burden in 
1908, Mr. Harian was already prepared to carry on, and in 
due time he was elected to be curator of the department. 


The span of service of Mr. Aldrich, the founder, and Mr. 
Harlan, the builder, covered more than fifty years, and both 
left an indelible impress upon the history preserving and the 
history writing of Iowa's first century. Mr. Harlan took up 
the task with a zeal that increased with his years. He more 
than supplemented the efforts of his predecessor. He was 
not a mere imitator, but he did faithfully carry out the well 
thought out plans that had been made not alone by the 
founder but by a considerable group of eminent men who 
gave of their thought and their service to preserve a record 
of the making of Iowa. 


As the years are tolled off for Iowa's second century 
of statehood the general appreciation of the service of Mr. 
Harlan will be enhanced. Almost every nook and corner 
of Iowa's historical building bears evidence of Mr. Harlan’s 
devotion to the fidelity with which he applied himself to the 
great task of collecting and preserving at the seat of state 
government the infinite variety of materials and records that 
will be found useful to the historian of lowa in telling the 
story of making a great state out of a wilderness. Words 
of praise now written will seem inadequate to those who 
will some time appraise his work. 

When Edgar R. Harlan came into his unquestioned re- 
sponsibility as keeper of the records he gave all of his time 
and his talent, with plodding patience and unstinted sacri- 
fice, directing the search for historic material not only in 
the public records and private libraries but in the memories 
of those who had personal knowledge of passing events. 
He added to the collection of portraits and authographs, to 
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the gallery of notable portraits, to the natural history and 
science departments, to the samples of pioneer implements 
and utensils, to the splendid library with its unrivaled his- 
torical and genealogical books and manuscripts, and to the 
material showing prehistoric Indian life. All this was in 
perfect accord with the purpose for which the department 
had been created and sustained. Had the state been more, 
just in the allocation of funds for the department the re- 
sults would have been greater, but within the narrow limits 
set by the law makers, a truly creditable work was done. 

In the constant effort to keep THE ANNALS oF JoWA on a 
high plane he was successful. His sense of beauty led him 
to sponsor the seemingly hopeless job of brushing aside the 
ugly store buildings and cheap residences surrounding the 
state capitol—but it was done. He had literally tramped 
up and down almost every river of lowa and camped by 
every lake, so it was inevitable he should throw all his 
influence into the work of creating Iowa parks and saving 
Iowa beauty-spots. He encouraged monuments and me- 
morials and the marking of trails and historic scenes. What 
he did in all these lines will live for long. 

Edgar R. Harlan had a fine sense of values in historic 
material. He applied himself to getting this material to- 
gether that history writers may have accurate information. 
He left to others to gain fame as word builders with the facts 
laid on the record shelves. His fondness for lowa led him 
into almost every channel of information, and for many 
years his footsteps will be followed to good advantage. 

OrA WILLIAMS 


‘DEPARTMENT NOTES 


To carry out a long desired project of improving the 
museum displays in natural history, and to assist in in- 
stalling new exhibits, Maynard F. Reece, an artist especially 
trained in natural history subjects, joined the staff of the 
Department in August. As a trained artist, Mr. Reece will 
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prepare the art work necessary in the Department, giving 
special attention to the preparation of backgrounds and 
settings for the new natural history habitat groups planned. 
The first two of these exhibits have been completed, one 
shows a group of pin tail ducks in flight, the other displays 
the handsome woodduck. Other similar exhibits are plan- 
ned for the future. 


The Department has recently purchased a 16 mm. movie 
camera to add to its photographic equipment. By means 
of the movie camera a more complete and comprehensive 
record can be made of historical events, scenes, and sites, 
and certain gaps in the civil history field of the Department 
can be the more easily filled. The camera will also be used 
extensively in building up a series of natural history films. 
Several hundred feet have already been made of the opera- 
tion of agricultural tools and implements common to the 
late nineteenth century, as demonstrated by the Morris 
brothers of Stockport, lowa, on their farm in mid August of 
this year. A film has also been made of the larger western 
American mammals. Under certain conditions these films, 
and others when completed, may be borrowed by interested 
groups throughout the state. 


A Microfilm Library Reader has also been acquired by 
the Department for viewing microfilms of newspapers and 
other historical documents. The Department is now receiv- 
ing the regular microfilm edition of the Des Moines REGISTER, 
the Des Moines TRIBUNE and the Des Moines Sunpbay REcIs- 
TER. This machine makes it possible by use of photographic 
copies of hitherto inaccessable or rare documents for a 
quantity of valuable historical records to be added to the 
files of middle western American history in the Department. 


The Archives Division, as custodians of the territorial and 
state census records of Iowa, has been literally swamped by 
a growing tide of requests from those seeking additional 
proofs for the certification of their age, needed for defense, 
educational, or social welfare programs. These requests 
have grown steadily in number all spring and summer. Ex- 
cluding the number of requests for which no record could 
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be found, in July a total of 281 records were certified, 481 in 
August, and September recorded a total of 417. 


On September 11, Ora Williams, Curator of the Depart- 
ment of History and Archives, accepted on behalf of the 
State of lowa a bronze plaque prepared by a Des Moines 
Lodge of the I.0.0.F., commemorating the membership in 
that fraternity of Willson Alexander Scott, a generous donor 
of property at the time the state capital was located in Des 
Moines in 1857. Presented on the occasion of the inter- 
national convention of that fraternity, the plaque has been 
added to the granite marker on the grave of Scott in the 
southeast corner of the state capital grounds. 


During the past quarter Mr. Jack Musgrove of the Mu- 
seum Division, has been called upon a score of times for 
talks and lectures on natural history subjects before lunch- 
eon, study, sport and social organizations. In most cases 
photographic slides of natural history subjects taken by Mr. 
Musgrove were also shown. 


Kenneth E. Colton, Director of Manuscripts and Assistant 
Editor of THE ANNALS oF Iowa, attended the preliminary 
organization meeting of the Appanoose County Historical 
Society, Centerville, lowa, September 2, and spoke briefly of 
the aims and objectives of the Iowa Association of Local 
Historical Societies sponsored by the Department of History 
and Archives and the State Historical Society at lowa City. 
On September 8, Mr. Colton spoke to the section meeting of 
Reference Librarians at the Iowa State Library Association 


meeting in Ames, on “The Role of the Librarian in Preserv- 
ing Local History.” 


Evidence of the near record-breaking attendance at the 
Iowa State Fair, August 22-29 was seen long before the offi- 
cial figures had been tabulated, in the flood of visitors to 
the historical building during that week. The number al- 
most equaled that which came during the territorial cen- 
tennial celebration at the state fair in 1938. The visitors 
this year set a commendable record in the care and respect 
shown the museum exhibits during that hectic week. 
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Mr. R. E. Spencer and family, of Des Moines, represented 
the State of lowa and the Iowa Department of History and 
Archives at the forty-eighth anniversary celebration of the 
Cherokee Strip Run in Oklahoma, held in Ponca City, Sep- 
tember 16, 1941. The original race which opened up the 
“Strip,” in which many Iowans participated, was September 
16, 1893. Mr. Spencer, then of Creston, Iowa, made the 
race with a brother, his mother, and a friend, each of whom 
succeeded in establishing a claim. Part of that original 
holding the Spencer family still owns. Through an inquiry 
made in the press, nearly two dozen Iowans now residing in 
the state made the race in 1893. 


Among the notable acquisitions in the museum division 
during the past quarter was an excellently well preserved 
sheep-treadmill used to operate a cream separator on the 
farm of A. U. Fenton, Blackhawk County, presented by the 
grandson, Wendell Fenton. Another item of more than gen- 
eral interest received was the “Yost Writing Machine,” an 
early typewriter. While the precise date of manufacture is 
unknown, it is believed to have been used in the 1880's. 


The manuscript division has received a copy of the 
Catherine Barker Journal from a granddaughter, Miss 
Eleanor Kimmell, Harvey, Iowa. Covering the pioneer years 
in Iowa, this journal offers a realistic picture of frontier 
conditions. 


NOTABLE DEATHS 


CHARLES FREDERICK BUTLER, banker, died in Springville, Iowa, 
July 27, 1941. He was born December 8, 1857, on a farm near Spring- 
ville, the son of Joseph S. and Maria R. Butler. Since 1882 Mr. Butler 
had been associated with the Exchange Bank of Springville, the bank, 
founded by his father, was said to have been the oldest bank in 
Iowa under continuous management. Mr. Butler liberally contributed 
to Coe College, Cedar Rapids, Iowa; Cornell College, Mt. Vernon, 
Iowa; St. Luke’s hospital, Cedar Rapids; and Piney Woods Institute, 
Piney Woods, Alabama. He was a member of the Presbyterian 
Church. 
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DANIEL FREDERICK COYLE, jurist, died September 17, 1941, in Hum- 
boldt, Iowa. Born in Avoca, Wisconsin, in 1858, he came with his 
parents to Humboldt County when four years old. Educated in the 
public school of Dakota City, he attended Humboldt College in 1874, 
and later the State University of Iowa, completing the law course 
there in 188]. Practicing law in Dakota City, he was elected mayor 
of that town in 1882. He was elected to the Twenty-third General 
Assembly in 1889, serving but one term in the House of Representa- 
tives. In 1906 he was elected to the bench of the 14th Judicial District, 
and served continuously until his retirement in 1930. In the mean- 
time, until the college closed in 1915, he headed the law department 
of Humboldt College. He also taught law in the State University of 
Iowa College of Law. Following the closure of Humboldt College, 
Judge Coyle offered free instruction in law to students in his own 
home. He was also the originator of Lawyers’ Chautauqua which 
meets annually at Lake Okoboji. Judge Coyle was interested in 
music and in youth bands, which he on occasions helped to direct, 
and for which he was generous in the provision of music, instru- 
ments, and lessons. 


Epcar Rupey HARLAN, former Curator of the Historical Department, 
died July 13, 1941, at his home in Des Moines. Born February 28, 
1869, in Spartansburg, Indiana, the son of Samuel Alexander and 
Marinda Ellen Rubey Harlan, he moved with the family to Van Buren 
County, Iowa, at an early age. Graduated from the Keosauqua 
High School in 1889, Mr. Harlan attended the law department of 
Drake University, being graduated in 1896, and entering the practice 
of the law that same year in Keosauqua, Iowa. In 1898 he was 
elected County Attorney for Van Buren County, following which 
term he entered the law firm of Work, Brown and Harlan in 1901. 
In 1907 Charles Aldrich, founder of the Historical Department, brought 
Mr. Harlan to Des Moines as his assistant. Acting Curator from the 
death of Mr. Aldrich in 1908 until October 1, 1909, when he was 
appointed to head the Department, Mr. Harlan served continuously 
until April 1, 1937, when he was retired. 

Mr. Aldrich founded the Department; it was Mr. Harlan’‘s task to 
build upon that foundation. The vast additions to the museum 
division, the further functioning of the division of archives, the con- 
tinuance of the other divisions of the Department, the newspapers, 
library and THE ANNALS oF Iowa, bear evidence of the success of his 
work. 

An ardent conservationist, an enthusiastic collector and marker 
of historic objects and historic sites, Mr. Harlan's chief passions in 
history were the Pioneers, the Morman Trail, and the Indians of Iowa, 
especially the Mesquakies of Tama. In 1907 he helped to found the 
Mississippi Valley Historical Association, now the largest association 
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of historians of American history in the country. While not an easy or 
prolific writer, he authored A Narrative History oF THE PEOPLE oF IOWA, 
a five volume work. 

He served on the William B. Allison Memorial Commission, the 
Grenville M. Dodge Memorial Commission, the Revolutionary Soldiers 
Grave Commission. Mr. Harlan was especially active in the origins 
and the furtherance of plans for the Capitol Extension program. He 
was secretary of the Iowa State Board of Conservation from 1914- 
1925, and was a member of the Iowa Plant Life Commission, as well 
as a member of other natural history societies. He also was a mem- 
ber of the National Association of State Parks. 

Keen in his historical interests, a lover of his work, Mr. Harlan 
will be best remembered for his support of conservation, his studies 
of Indian records, and his promotion of historical markers, in the last 
of which he frequently worked in conjunction with the Daughters of 
the American Revolution. 


FRANK IRvinc HERRIoTT, educator, died in Des Moines September 
14, 1941. The son of John and Nellie M. Herriott, he was born in 
Scott County, lowa, October 19, 1868. Educated in the Stuart High 
School, he received his bachelor’s degree from Iowa College (Grin- 
nell) in 1890, his master’s degree from that institution in 1893, and a 
Ph.D. from John Hopkins University the same year. From 1895 to 
1898 he was acting professor of political science, Grinnell College; 
1897 to 1901 he assisted his father in the office of the Secretary of the 
Treasury as deputy. In 1903 began his long and fruitful career asso- 
ciated with Drake University, the first sixteen years of which he was 
professor of economics, political science and sociology, and of the 
latter two branches until his death. 

Professor Herriott was active in welfare work, being on the board 
of the Associated Charities of Des Moines for thirteen years, and 
associated with the lowa Children’s Home Society. He was likewise 
engrossed in city and state government, their politics and their prob- 
lems, both as a student and as a worker. 

Combined with his training in the historical field, Professor Her- 
riott possessed an abounding enthusiasm for that branch of his 
studies. His almost life-long interest in Lincolniana made him a recog- 
nized authority in that period of history, being especially interested 
in the problems centering around Lincoln's election and rise to 
national prominence. Professor Herriott was also keenly interested 
in the more localized field of state and regional history, and was a 
frequent contributor of articles bearing upon that field, THE ANNALS 
oF Ioma as well as to other historical periodicals. 


GerorcE J. KELLER, administrator of the Iowa WPA program, died 
at the age of 56, in Grinnell, Iowa, August 29, 1941, from injuries 
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suffered in an automobile accident when he sought to avoid striking 
bicyclists on the highway. Descendent of an Indiana family of 
railroad. blacksmiths, Mr. Keller first followed that vocation. In 1903 
he was called to the State University of Iowa to teach forging, while 
so engaged he began the studies of engineering sciences, graduat- 
ing from the university with a degree in 1913. At the time he com- 
menced administering the various federal work projects in 1933 and 
was granted a leave of absence from the State University, he was a 
professor of mechanical engineering. 

In 1933 Senator Herring appointed him chief engineer of the state 
CWA program, which position he held from November, 1933, to May, 
1934. Subsequently he was chief engineer of the lowa Emergency 
Relief Administration, May, 1934, to January, 1935; Director of State 
Rural Rehabilitation Administration, September, 1934, to August, 1935; 
Deputy WPA administrator, February to December, 1936. Succeeding 
the late L. S. Hill as lowa WPA Administrator in December, 1936, he 
held that position until the time of his death. 

A member of the Iowa State Planning Board during its existence, 
he was also a member of the Conference of Social Workers, the State 
Board of Engineering Examiners, as well as national professional 
engineering societies. 


CHARLES Norton Marvin, journalist, died July 8, 1941, in Shenan- 
doah, Iowa. Born September 24, 1857, in East Orange, Ohio, the son 
of William P. and Harriet H. Marvin, he was educated in the schools 
of Page County and in Marshalltown, Iowa. He began his long 
journalistic career by serving two years on the MARSHALLTOWN TIMES- 
REPUBLICAN, also a period of two years as editor of the Union Srar. 
In 1887 as editor and publisher he began the SHENANDOAH EVENING 
SENTINEL, with which he was associated ever since to the time of his 
death. Since his retirement in 1925 he continued to write as a 
columnist for the paper. 

Strongly interested in community affairs, he was postmaster of 
Shenandoah for eight and one-half years under Presidents McKinley 
and Roosevelt. He was a member of the first library board, and 
president of the board 1907-09. Also interested in education, he was 
a director of that board as well, in addition he was actively interested 
in the Shenandoah fairs. A Republican in politics he was prominent 
in the councils of his party in the southwest. 


Ernest M. MILLER, attorney and former member of the State 
Supreme Court, died in Harlan, Iowa, June 13, 1941. Born November 
26, 1890, in Telluride, Colorado, the son of Jerry and Mary P. Miller, 
he was educated in the Elk Horn high school and Drake University, 
from the latter institution he received his law degree in 1914. Since 
1914 he practiced law in Harlan, Iowa. From 1917 to 192] he was 
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County Attorney for Shelby County, from 1928-30 he was mayor of 
his town, in 1932 he was elected judge of the 15th Judicial District, the 
first Democrat ever to be elected in that district. Re-elected in 1936, 
he was appointed in 1937 to the Iowa State Supreme Court by Gov- 
ernor N. G. Kraschel to fill the unexpired term of the late Justice 
James M. Parsons, a position he held until 1939 when he returned to 
Harlan. 

In the aviation service during the World War I, he was a mem- 
ber of the American Legion, and of numerous fraternal orders. 


JEssE A. MILLER, attorney and former public official, died August 
26, 1941, from injuries received in an automobile accident the pre- 
ceding day. Born August 8, 1869, on a farm near North Liberty in 
Johnson County, Iowa, he was the son of Alexander James Miller 
and Mary Louise McColm Miller. He attended public schools at 
Oxford, lowa, and was graduated from the State University of lowa 
College of Law in 1891. Admitted to the bar, he immediately entered 
the practice of his profession in Des Moines, Iowa. He served as 
assistant aitorney general of Iowa, 1895-1899, and was County Attor. 
ney of Polk County, 1903-1907, and was a district court judge of the 
Polk County District Court, 1907-1910. He re-entered the practice of 
law January 1, 1910, and continued in the active practice until his 
death. 

He was president of the Polk County Bar Association, 1930, and 
of the Iowa State Bar Association, 1921. An active member of the 
American Bar Association, he served on its General Council, Execu- 
tive Committee, and in its House of Delegates. A member of the 
conference of commissioners on uniform state laws, he served on its 
executive committee and was president of the conference, 1927-1930. 

He was a staunch Republican and very active in party affairs, 
serving as delegate to the Republican National Convention in 1912 
and again in 1936. 

Married to Emily Williston Magoun, May 15, 1895, he is survived 
by three sons, Frederic M., Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of 
Iowa; Alexander M., a partner in his law firm; and J. Earle, of the 
Employers Mutual Casualty Company, Des Moines, Iowa. 


WituiaM F. MITCHELL, engineer and city official, died July 29, 1941, 
in Estherville, Iowa. He was born July 30, 1860, in Knoxville, Tennes- 
see. Coming to Des Moines in 1895 as a building contractor he was 
elected to his first political office in 1914, as Superintendent of Public 
Safety. After returning to private business, he once more resumed 
public office in 1922 as Commissioner of Streets, a post he held eight 
years, being defeated in 1930 in a race for the mayorality. 
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A hard, efficient worker, he achieved much in the development 
of the street system in Des Moines, the construction of Keosauqua 
Way, Avenue Frederick M. Hubbell, and many other projects of simi- 
lar design, widening, improving, constructing. His terms of service 
in the streets department were notable also for the marked improve- 
ment in the lighting of the city streets. 


HERBERT CLARENCE RING, jurist, died in Cedar Rapids, Iowa, July 
20, 1941. Born on a farm near Center Point, Iowa, March 31, 1870, he 
was the son of Richard C. and Harriet A. Ring. Educated in the 
Center Point high school, he was graduated from the State University 
of Iowa in 1893, receiving his law degrees from that institution one 
year later. Entering the practice of law in Center Point, he served as 
clerk of the Linn County District Court 1904-08, after which period he 
settled in Cedar Rapids io practice. A member of the Thirty-fifth and 
Thirty-sixth general assemblies, 1913-17, Mr. Ring was elected in 1929 
to the 18th Judicial District Court to which he was thrice re-elected 
and which position he held at the time of his death. 


Harry FE. Wiixins, U.S. army officer, retired, died in Des Moines, 
August 15, 1941. A graduate of the United States Military Academy 
at West Point, he shorily rese to rank of captain; he went to the 
Philippines as assistant to the chief commissary in 1901. Assigned to 
different posts upon his return io this country, he served in Cuba 
from 1905-08, with the rank of Major. He was with the American 
expeditionary force which crossed ihe Mexican border in 1914 to Vera 
Cruz, as chief quartermaster. In May, 1917, as chief quartermaster 
and Lieutenant-Colonel, he sailed with General Pershing to France 
with the A.E.F. On his return to the United States in August, 1918, 
he was depot quartermaster in New York City, where he spent most 
of his time until his retirement in 1919, with the rank of Brigadier 
General. 

Returning to Des Moines, Mr. Wilkins was associated with the 
Wilkins Bros. department store, served on the Iowa bonus board, 
and was a supervisor for the Des Moines Street Railway until his 
resignation in 1930. He was active in politics as well. He was 
buried in Arlington National Cemetery. 
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